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“Grim Children of the Iron Age’ 


A State With Growing Pains 


Talk about trouble! Mobile, 
\labama, has certainly had her 
share. Her history, from the 
time of her settlement by the 
Sieur de Bienville, back in 1711, 
or thereabouts, till the more re- 
cent years, has been full of dis- 
asters, 

She has the unique distinction 
of being a city over which the 
flags of five different governments 
have waved. This frequent. shift- 
ing of ownership necessarily in- 
volved some little unpleasantness 
before the “Now Under New 
Management” sign was raised, and 
during these periods the atmos- 
phere of The Gulf City was so 
full of arrows and buckshot that 
it was not favorably looked upon 
as a health resort. 

To lend variety to her troubles, 
Mobile has been visited with fires, 
floods and pestilence—just one 
darn thing after another—till 
you'd think this Mother City of 
Alabama would be all tuckered 
out. 


3ut not so—not at all so— She 
comes up smiling after every fresh 
trouble, and squares away again 
on her progressive course. If you 
could loiter to-day in one of Mo- 
bile’s shady parks, whispered to by 
Gulf breezes and lulled by the 
sweet songs of birds; if you could 
meet her fine, optimistic people 
and watch the steady growth of 
her commerce, you would never 
think of her as a city which had 
suffered much. 

There’s a lesson for us all in 
the history of this rare old place. 
She has borne her tribulations 
with a smile and has come through 
them with head erect and deter- 
mination undaunted—the Spartan 
Mother of a vigorous State. 

To quote a Mobile chronicler, 
she was “born in romance, bap- 
tized in fire, educated in com- 
merce; her past is interesting, her 
present prosperous, while her fu- 
ture promises to surpass them 
both.” We look for great things 
from Mobile. 


(The Ayer & Son advertisement is continued on page 95) 
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Prosperity's Home Address 


Watch the newspapers 
and serious periodicals 
and you'll find Prosper- 
ity’s address. 

Day after day news 
columns and_ editorials 
are given to—the ctop 
situation. 

No discussion of busi- 
ness conditions is consid- 
ered nowadays without 
full details of the “Far- 
mers’ Outlook.” 

* * * 

“Farm Prosperity 
means National Prosper- 
ity.’ But why not take 
the “air line” to the far- 
mers’ money? 

The Prosperous far- 
mer is a reader. He has 
for years given close at- 
tention to his Standard 
Farm Paper because it 
dealt with Azs problems. 

And because farm 
problems vary in the dif- 
ferent sections of the 
country, Standard Farm 
Papers are papers of 
“natural  selection.”’ 
Their circulations con- 
centrate in a given class 
or section. 


You don’t have to 
start a nation-wide cam- 
paign when you _ use 
Standard Farm Papers 
—you can start anywhere 
and develop your cam- 
paign as conditions war- 
rant. 

* * * 

We would like to show 
any manufacturer some 
facts about the efficiency 
of Standard Farm Paper 
advertising. 





TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


STANDARD 
FARM PA?ERS 


ARE 
FARM PAPERS OF KNOWN 
VALUE 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Progressive Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC., 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, INC., 
Western Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St., 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago 
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How “Wesson Oil” Broke into New 
York and Turned Adverse Tide 


Close Work on the Jobber a Feature 


Based on an Interview by Chas. W. 


Hurd, with 


T. O. Asbury 


General Sales Agent for the New York Territory, Southern Cotton Oil Company, 
k 


New 


for 15 years a great deal of 
money and effort had been 
spent to put Wesson Oil into 
American households and keep it 
there. It had unlimited capital be- 
hind it. It had bee pushed by a 
large and powerful sales organiza- 
tion. The sums spent in adver- 
tising meunted into large figures. 
\nd yet, in spite of all this, the 


results were almost uniformly 
disappointing. 
June, 1914, arrived. The com- 


pany executives, according to cus- 
tom, canvassed the situation. They 
made the usual experimental 
changes in method and policy, and 
awaited results—not without ex- 
pectation, truly, but without enthu- 
siasm. 

And, suddenly, almost as if 
by magic, the long-awaited re- 
sults came. The new campaign 
had been launched in one terri- 
tory, the metropolitan, and before 
the year was over, it had shown a 
300-per-cent. increase in metro- 
politan business, with the sales 
rolling up faster and faster. There 
is no longer any doubt 
mind of the company that the 
sales problem has been solved and 
that the success being achieved in 
this territory can be extended over 
the rest of the country. 

Long as the lane had been, the 
company had never had any in- 
tention of quitting before the turn- 
ing. It knew it had a good prod- 
uct, because the chemists and the 
food experts said so. Wesson Oil 


in the. 


Yor 


is both a salad and cooking oil of 
superior quality, a refined, cotton- 
seed oil that retails for less than 
a third of what olive oil costs, 
which costs half the price of but- 
ter and no more than lard. 

The company felt that it had a 
winning hand if it could only get 
the public to look at it. It had no 
intention of underestimating the 
difficulties in the situation. It 
knew that the public was more or 
less prejudiced against cottonseed 
oil on account of the taste of the 
raw product, and this in spite of 
the fact that a large part of the 
salad oil that comes into the éoun- 
try from abroad is cottonseed oil, 
either in part or whole, and that 
many of the sardines, anchovies 
and like sea-food are packed in it. 
That part of the population that 
cared for the best salad oil had 
given its preference to olive oil 
and could be weaned away from it 
only with great difficulty. The 
company realized all this and was 
prepared to spend money liberally 
to get a foothold in the market. 


SIDE-LINE SPECIALTY 


It could afford to do so be- 
cause of the conditions surround- 
ing the industry. Wesson Oil at 
the present time is only a small 
specialty of the Southern Cotton 
Oil Company, which also manufac- 
tures soap, lard, and many other 
products. Its big producer is 
Snowdrift, a shortening made of 
cottonseed oil refined by the Wes- 


Table of Contents on page 138 
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son method. Snowdrift is most 
largely sold in the South. It is 
hardly known in this section. 
The company is capitalized at 
$10,000,000, paid dividends last 
year of $900,000, and has a surplus 
of nearly $5,000,000. It has 94 gin- 
neries, 85 crude mills and ten re- 
fineries. It is owned by a still 
larger corporation, the well-known 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Com- 
pany, whose capital is $50,000,000. 
This latter company sells its 
agricultural fertilizer to the farm- 











received the highest award 

at the Panama Pacific Ex- 

position at San Francisco— 
of course 


25 and 50 cent cans 








NEWSPAPER COPY, 45 LINES, OF THIS TYPE, 
HAS BEEN A FACTOR IN YEAR’S CAMPAIGN 


ers of the South, and the Southern 
Cotton Oil Company, its subsidi- 
ary, buys their cottonseed. Any 
enlargement of the market for 
cottonseed oil will thus have a 
doubly gratifying effect upon the 
earnings of the parent company, 
indirectly through the subsidiary 
and directly through the increased 
demand on the farmer and his in- 
creased demand for fertilizer. 
The company would not, there- 
fore, lightly surrender to difficul- 
ties. Even 15 years of disappoint- 
ment had not quelled its spirit. 
And yet the disappointments were 
such as would have altogether dis- 
couraged a less indomitable and 
well-fortified concern. I said it 
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had done a great deal that money 
can do, and also that it changed 
its plans frequently. That does 
not imply vacillation. When one 
plan failed, the company scrapped 
it and then went on to something 
else. It tried out about every 
standard method it could think of, 
alone and in combination, until 
it reached this, and ney did not 
work. 

“It is curious how different arti- 
cles require different selling 
plans,” said T. O. Asbury, general 
sales agent for the New York 
territory. ‘The old time-honored 
way of introducing and advertis- 
ing a new soap is to sample it 
through coupons or otherwise. It 
seldom fails to start something, 
however it may result afterward. 
And yet the coupon was absolutely 
ineffective with Wesson Oil. 

“One of our present sales staff 
supervised six or seven crews of 
house-to-house canvassers of five 
men to the crew, back in 1904. 
They got the oil into the houses. 
But it did not ‘stick.’ The re- 
orders did not come. We have 
sampled it by the thousands of 
cans and were the victims of im- 
position and fraud. But it aid 
very little good. 


EARLIER ADVERTISING WAS NOT 
WASTED 


“IT do not suppose any of the 
large sums spent in advertising 
and other promotion was actually 
lost. I presume the ground was 
prepared and the seed sown for 
the harvest w aré now securing. 
The great trouble was that the 
proposition was not right in the 
beginning, and we could find 
what the trouble was only by ex- 
perience. There were several mis- 
takes—we can call them mistakes, 
now. 

“The first was in marketing the 
oil as a cooking oil alone. That 
looked to be the easiest way and, 
of course, the market for lard and 
compounds is very much larger 
than the market for salad oil. But 
as it turned out, housewives are 
in the habit of using hog lard and 
other solids to cook with. It is 
too difficult to change that habit 
by direct attack. 

“We had to interest the house- 
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Is your advertising, to reach the automo- 
mobile field, a success, indifferent in its re- 
sults, or a failure ? 


Merchandising successes that have been 
made through advertising in our papers seem 
like the tale of Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp. 


But it was not the work of the Genii, Slaves of the 
Lamp, ora Magic Ring. These successes resulted from 
the intelligent use of THe AutomMosiLeE, Motor AGE, 
Motor Wor p, and Moror Print. 


The advertisers used our Service Department; we 
planned the campaigns; wrote the copy; made the 
illustrations; wrote follow-up letters, and brought 
about connections that insured success. 


We are always ready, and eager, to give the same 
kind of service to any advertiser who wishes to reach 
the Automobile Industry in a broad way. (Guaran- 
teed specific circulation of over 100,000 backs up our 
plans. And if the advertiser wishes to appeal to only 
one of the distinct classes that go to make up the 
Automobile Industry (manufacturer, dealer or con- 
sumer) we have the publication and the exact circu- 
lation that will meet his needs. 


We ask permission to give more extended evidence 
of the value of our publications—either by letter or 
personal interview. In the meantime send for a copy 
of ‘Economy in Industrial Advertising ’’—a pamphlet 
containing in 14 pages the essence of forty years suc- 
cessful publishing experience. 


All of our papers are members of the A. B. C. 


THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 
Publishers of 


THE AUTOMOBILE MOTOR WORLD 


MOTOR AGE MOTOR PRINT 
239 W. 39th St. 910 So. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 


Branches in Detroit and Cleveland. 


or 
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wives in Wesson Oil as a salad oil 
and afterwards show them that 
they can use the cleaner, more 
convenient and iust as economical 
oil to cook with, also. 

“Two other mistakes were the 
shape of our can and its price. 
We have used a can exclusively 
in recent years in order to ensure 
the oil reaching the consumer in 
a state of preservation. Any salad 


for delicious, economical salad dressings 


In 25-cent, 50-cent and $1.00 square screw-top cans. 


Cotton Oil Company, 90 West Broadway, New York. 
increase these prices. Send 35 cents for a trial can.) 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES AN 
DISTRIBUTION 


PAGE IN AID 


oil, whether olive or refined cot- 
tonseed oil, will lose its quality 
when acted upon for a considera- 
ble time by the light. So we put 
up our product in cans alone. 
The first can we used was a 
cylindrical one of 24 ounces, priced 
at 30 cents retail. It was not a 
particularly attractive can, it was 
not particularly convenient to han- 
dle, it did not look like the other 
salad-oil cans. And 30 cents is an 
odd price. Now we have squared 





If your grocer hasn't it, send 
25 cents (in stamps, if more convenient) and your grocer’s name. Address, The Southern 
(West of Denver, freight rates 
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the can into a cube, have improved 
its appearance and priced it at 25 
cents. It is no longer off-price 
and off shape, and I think a con- 
siderable part of the success of the 
article is due to this change. 

“But the most important change 
we made was in shifting our 
whole basis of attack. In the be- 
ginning we saw some of the diffi- 
culties and tried to overcome 
them, but we did not 
realize until last year 
that the people and 


the trade had _ not 
been ‘mentally sold’ 
on Wesson Oil, We 
had told them all 


about it, we thought, 
but we had not gone 


deep enough, We 
had not educated 
them. We are doing 
this thoroughly for 


the first time, and the 
repeating sales prove 
the wisdom of it. 
They show the prod- 
uct was right all the 
time and _ needed 
nothing but ‘his kin- 
dergarten teaching of 
the trade ai.d public.” 


A year ago last 
spring, when the com- 
pany got ready to 


campaign in the met- 
ropolitan district, the 
matter was put up to 
several advertising 
agents and estimates 
asked for. 

“Tt will cost you 
$100,000 to win over 
the jobbers,” said one 
agent. Others figured 
it at $75,000 and still 
others $50,000. That 
was the lowest esti- 


IN SECURING 


mate. 

While the company had plenty 
of money to spend on a successful 
plan, experience suggested the de- 
sirability of making haste slowly. 
It concluded to experiment a little 
more before committing itself to 
any such expenditure. 

Instead of putting on 20 sales- 
men to cover the retailers of the 
city, as had been suggested, the 
company let the staff stand at two, 
but brought on one of its more 
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WHO'S WHO WITH 
NiCHOLS-FINN—VII 


HE Nichols- 

Finn Idea of 
making advertising 
pay and prove its 
way means that 
space as well as 
copy must be 100% 
productive from the 
start. There is no 
safety like the safety 
of known perform- 
ance. Nichols-Finn 
campaigns are based 
on the present ef- 
ficiency of media— 
not their ancient 
history nor promise 


R. N. CUSHING 


Scientific Space-Buyer. of future greatness. 


Mr. Cushing’s former affiliation covered 
space-buyers in this country. His buying Reng 


a period of ten years with Lord & Thomas, 
He is regarded as one of the most efficient 


knowledge and experience enable us to 
get for our clients the utmost in value for 
every dollar spent. Space-Buyer. 


Let us mail you our booklet, “Advertising With 
the Gloss Off.” It is a somewhat different dis- 
cussion of Advertising and Merchandising funda- 
mentals. You'll find it worth reading. Address— 


FAA AND. 





NICHOLS-FINN 
ADVERTISING CO. 


222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Intelligent, Sustained Effort Insures Success 
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experienced salesman to handle 
jobbers. This was L. F. Beauvais, 
an advertising man who had run 
his own advertising agency in New 
Orleans years before. He had 
been with the company from the 
inception of the Wesson Oil cam- 
paign, and came on to help Mr. 
Asbury and L. C. Wilkins, the di- 
vision sales agent. 


COMPANY TO PROVIDE BUSINESS 
FOR DEALERS 


The plan was to have Mr. Beau- 
vais call on the jobbers. The 
specialty salesmen were to call on 
the dealers. The trade was not 
to be asked to buy on faith. The 
desired business was to be created 
for them by the company. 

First there was to be local news- 
paper advertising. Then painted 
bulletins along the routes of travel. 
Then demonstrations in a few 
food fairs and leading department 
stores. After that, suggested win- 
dow displays in the dealers’ own 
windows. And lastly, a circulari- 
zation of the dealers’ best cus- 
tomers. 

It was only necessary that the 
dealers be stocked in a small way. 
When the orders began to come 
in to the dealers, the specialty 
salesmen would hand them over to 
the house representative calling on 
the jobbers and he would do the 
rest. 

Before setting the selling ma- 
chinery in motion the trade had to 
be prepared and partially stocked. 
The house representative cailed on 
the jobbers and said something 
like this to them: 

“Mr. Jobber, we are undertaking 
a campaign here in the metropoli- 
tan district that is going to make 
money for you, and we want your 
co-operation. That little speech 
does not mean as much to you 
as it would to a Southern jobber, 
because the Southern jobbers han- 
dle our big specialty, Snowdrift, 
and they know that when they 
are dealing with us they are deal- 
ing with a $10,000,000 house that 
has back of it a $50,000,000 house, 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Company, and that it carries 
through whatever it undertakes. 
Down there they know us as the 
‘jobbers’ friend’ on account of our 


INK 


never having sold except through 
the jobber.” 

The Southern Cotton Oil repre- 
sentative then took a small phial 
of “ out of his pocket and held 
it u 

“T ‘don't believe you know what 
Wesson Oil is and how it is used,” 
he said. “Do you know it is an 
American product? That it is just 
as palatable and nourishing and 
delicate as the best olive oil? That 
it is much cleaner than most olive 
oil? Most olive oil is gath- 
ered from a thousand different 
groves and presses. The exporters 
or importers have little or no 
control over it. Wesson Oil is 
never touched by human hands. 
The seed is pressed and the oil 
refined and canned by us alone, 
by machinery. Nothing could be 
handled in a more sanitary way.” 

He described the various proc- 
esses of refining at the company’s 
ten large refineries in as many 
different cities after the oil had 
been received from the 85 crude 
mills which took the seed from 
the 94 ginneries. 

He pointed out the great and 
growing demand for cotton-seed 
oil products and the relative small- 
ness of the demand for olive oil. 
The total importations of olive 
oil for one year for all purposes 
in the whole United States was 
only 200,000 barrels, whereas the 
total production of cottonseed 
oil in the United States for one 
year is nearly 4,000,000 or 20 
times as much, and its value dur- 
ing the decade prior to 1909 had 
increased 150 per cent, and has 
been gaining since. It was true 
that a large quantity of the oil 
was used for making hard fats 
for cooking, but nevertheless the 
same effort behind Wesson Oil 
should show a large increase in 
the business for the latter. 


PUSHED AS AMERICAN PRODUCT 
TO THE TRADE 


It was unfortunately true that 
cottonseed oil had been known to 
the American housekeeper chiefly 
as having an unpalatable taste and 
as being used as a cheap substi- 
tute for olive oil. But under the 
Wesson process of refinement the 
unpleasant flavor had been re- 
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The woman who sews buys by 
mail. She lives in the country 
or the small town and under- 
stands mail buying. She reads 
advertisements and is influ- 
enced by them whether they 
ask her to buy direct or from 
her merchant. 


A woman who ever buys by 
mail is a good advertisement 
reader and is susceptible to 
advertising influence, whether 
mail order or goods sold by 
her grocer or other merchant. 


NEEDLECRAFT 


1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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moved, and it was now being 
pushed on its merits as a true cot- 
tonseed oil, the product of Ameri- 
can soil and just as goed as the 
best imported olive oil, at less 
than one-third the price of the 
latter. This claim had been es- 
tablished by leading food chem- 
ists and experts and had been en- 
dorsed by well-known household 
economists and clubwomen whose 
names would be used in the ad- 
vertising to educate the public in 
a way it had never been educated 


before. In conclusion he outlined 
the proposed promotional cam- 
paign. 


The jobbers replied that they 
were very much interested and im- 
pressed, and that if the campaign 
showed any life they could cer- 
tainly be relied upon to do what 
they could. In the meantime they 
would be glad to fill dealers’ 
orders. 

That was all that could have 
been hoped for. The next thing 
was to “show them” by getting the 
dealers lined up and the consumer 
advertising at work. 


MAIL CAMPAIGN ON GROCERS 


“In this experimental campaign,” 
said Mr. Asbury, “we could not, 
of course, begin to see all of the 
dealers every week. And so we 
decided to make a mail campaign 
on them to introduce the sales- 
man. We fixed up something a 
little out of the usual in grocery 
campaigns, six mailing pieces in 
color on coated stock going out 
to the dealers every week for six 
successive weeks. On the day 
the dealer received the last folder, 
our salesman called on him. 

“The folders were also sent to 
the jobbers to let them know what 
we were doing. The folders told 
the story of Wesson Oil, recalled 
the endorsements of the food ex- 
perts and named the jobbers who 
had promised co-cperation. Then 
we offered the plan we had de- 
vised to bring business to the 
grocer, in this way: 

“Send us the names of 20 to 50 
of your best customers. We will 
write them a letter about Wesson 
Oil, telling them that they can get 
it at your store. 

“Tn a week we will write them 
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again, sending each one a copy 
of Mrs. Rorer’s famous recipe 
book for making good things to 
eat with Wesson Oil. The recipe 
book will have your name on it, 
and the second letter also will 
mention your store and say that 
the recipe book is sent at your re- 
quest. 

“Tn another week we will write 
each one of your customers again, 
again reminding them of Wesson 
Oil and again telling them that 
you sell it. 


MUST STOCK AND DISPLAY IT 


. “‘The only requirements are 
(1st) that you have Wesson Oil 
in stock; (2d) that you display it 
and some of our attractive dis- 
play signs in your window for at 
least one week while we are writ- 
ing your customers.’ 

“Coincident with the start of 
this campaign we had arranged 
for newspaper support in several 
local mediums, in small space, 45 
lines single column, three times a 
week, We had already been run- 
ning in one national medium. 
We also made contracts for 50 
painted bulletins on the Pennsyl- 
vania road between New York and 
Philadelphia, and for other de 
luxe bulletins on the automobile 
trunk lines around the metropoli- 
tan district—on the Boston post 
road, the Albany post road and on 
Long Island. 

“We arranged for continued 
demonstrations in three depart- 
ment stores which had grocery de- 
partments. Afterwards when two 
food fairs opened in the city we 
had demonstrations there. We 
gave the dealers who came in 
with us several handsome signs 
for the store interior and window, 


and we started several motion 
displays traveling through the 
district. 


“Besides these several uses of 
advertising we carried pages in a 
hospital magazine showing that 
Wesson Oil was administered to 
convalescents in several hospitals 
as a means of quickly rebuilding 
their strength and fattening them 
up, and in other organs of various 
interests and the women’s club 
movement. 

“Through these names, the con- 
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JO ONE MAN 
makes an advertising agency, 
no single brilliant idea an 
advertising campaign, any 
more than one note makes a 
song. Men, men, men— 
they are what an advertis- 
ing agency has for sale, and 
the CHELTENHAM 
Advertising Agency is an 
assembly of “Twin- Six” 


abilities. 


INGALLS KIMBALL 
President 


11 EAST 36rH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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sumer demand began soon to 
manifest itself and the dealers to 
order and also to turn in the 
names of their ‘50 best custom- 
ers, in many cases even before 
our salesmen had reached them. 
Most of them, of course, had to 
be prompted by the salesmen, and 
many had not made up their minds 
or could not make up the lists 
while the salesmen were there. 

“In this situation, we had re- 
course to an effective expedient. 
The orders were now coming from 
the dealers and being turned over 
to the jobbers by our salesman, 
who used the occasion to follow 
up the original information with 
more about the progress of the 
campaign and the future plans. 
It was pointed out to the jobbers 
that a highly important part of 
the campaign was the ‘letterizing’ 
of the dealer’s customers. It was 
as vital to the jobber’s interests 
as our own that the dealers should 
furnish the lists of their custom- 
ers. They would not take the 
trouble usually to do so unless 
somebody was at hand to urge 
them. The house’s salesmen could 
cover only a part of them and 
not wait so long. Could not the 
jobbers’ salesmen do this? They 
stood better with the dealers than 
the house salesmen did. 

“The jobbers said it was an un- 
usual thing to do, but under the 
circumstances, in consequence of 
what the company was doing and 
its attitude towards the jobbers, 
they would permit it. Our repre- 
sentative went before the sales- 
men of several of the most im- 
portant jobbing houses, described 
the product, the house and the 
campaign, and then asked for their 
co-operation in getting these lists 
of customers. Blank forms had 
been provided for the dealers to 
fill out and it was explained that 
all that was needed was for the 
jobber’s salesmen to see that they 
ig fill them out and send them 


" Pattoviog this, Mr. Beauvais, 
our representative, sent a series 
of 12 letters to these jobbers’ sales- 
men whose names he had obtained, 
repeating to them first in one form 
and another all of the arguments 
for Wesson Oil—its quality, equal 











to the best olive oil; its low cost 
its cleanliness and so forth, 

“We were well aware that w« 
could not demand any special! at- 
tention on the part of the jobbers 
salesmen, who had no time fo: 
saleswork. We would be satisfiec 
if Wesson Oil simply took its plac: 
in the minds of the salesmen with 
say, Quaker Oats, Kellogg’s Cor: 
Flakes, and other rapid-repeating 
specialty-staples. Wesson Oil is 
actually a rapid-repeating article 
as many grocers can testify, and 
we would like to get that fact es- 
tablished in the minds of the job- 
bers’ salesmen without waiting 


-for them to learn it by slow ex 


perience and without losing man) 
sales in the meantime. 

“As fast as the lists of custom- 
ers came in, we wrote the dealers, 
thanking them and sending them 
a set of the letters it was proposed 
to send the customers and also 
a folder in color containing sug- 
gestions for window and counter 
display. 

“The materials for the display 
were the cans of Wesson Oil, show 
cards, a handful of booklets of 
Mrs. Rorer’s recipes for cooking 
with Wesson Oil and a bunch of 
attractive little folders in color 
containing several of the best 
recipes for salad dressing and pie 
crusts. 


PRINTED BY THE MILLION 


“These booklets and folders, by 
the way, are printed by the million 
and have already been distributed 
broadcast. They are for display 
in the windows and for distribu- 
tion through the store, to be 
dropped in the order baskets and 
sent ‘out with monthly - state- 
ments. 

“The letter to the dealer ac- 
companying these contained a re- 
turn post-card fixing the date of 
the window and counter display 
and offering a moving-picture slide 
with the dealer’s name imprinted, 
or small electrotype for newspaper 
or handbill advertising furnished 
free on request. Quite a number 
of moving-picture slides have been 
furnished. Most of the dealers 
do not care to use them because 
they have to pay for them. The 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Your series of articles on how various 
concerns are advertising, telling about 
their problems and how they are being 
solved, are replete with interest and of 
very practical value to the reader who 
has problems of his own. 


Frem the International Harvester and 
the De Laval articles we have obtained 
two five-thousand dollar ideas for 
Burroughs. Our several subscriptions 
here are therefore repaid many times 
over and will be continued the rest of 
our lives. I hope you will give us many 
more articles of this practical type 
that tell what zs being done. 


EDWIN A. WALTON 


Advertising Manager 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY. 
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The NEW YORK AMERI- 
CAN, with its daily edition of 
300,000 and its Sunday edition of 
720,000 (the latter representing the 
largest following any Sunday 
newspaper ever had), is the most 
powerful seven-day advertising 
medium in the United States. 


It represent ONE-FOURTH of all of 
the buyers of newspapers in the New York 
Section and, in addition, has a wide dis- 


tribution nationally. 


Its readers give to the business world of 
the United States ONE-SIXTIETH of 


its entire revenue from all sources. 


How can any business, local or general, 
hope to prosper without employing the ad- 
vertising columns of the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN, daily and Sunday? 


Is it not sufficient inducement to adver- 
tisers to gt ONE-FOURTH of their total 
business in the New York territory by 
employing this great seven-day advertising 
medium, besides making themselves known 


to a large national constituency? 
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The advertiser or his agent cannot offer 
any sound argument against using the 
NEW YORK AMERICAN, daily and 
Sunday. If either buys advertising on a 
sound principle of business, then he must 
recognize the great power of the NEW 
YORK AMERICAN, daily and Sunday. 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN sells 
its space supremely confident in its power 
to give adequate return to any legitimate 
business advertised in its columns. 


This confidence is born of the knowledge 
that readers of the NEW YORK AMERI- 
CAN are close readers of advertisements 
and thoroughly believe that it is to their 
advantage to buy from advertisers. 


When advertisers can buy both a great 
constituency of newspaper readers as well 
as a high percentage of advertising readers, 
then they are getting maximum advertising 
service. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Come Running! 


AVE you ever experienced the helpless rage 

that follows being flim-flammed and then having 

a clerk coolly ask you what you are going to do 
about it? 


He knew you knew there wasn’t anything you 
could do—but rage. 


Now that’s changed. You can come to The New 
York Tribune's Bureau of Investigations. If you don't 
know what to do about it, we do. And what's more, 
this bureau, and its spokesman, “ The Ad-Visor,” exist 
solely for the purpose of seeing that the right thing 
is done. 


So come running with your complaints on adver- 
tised merchandise. Mighty satisfying to be able to 
do something as definite as that, isn’t it ? 


The New Dork Tribune 


First to Last—The Truth: 
News-—Editorials —Advertisements 


























Knocking vs. Fair Comparison 


A Letter Recently Sent by a Periodical Advertising Manager to One of 
His Branch Office Representatives 


HIS is a “call.” 
Take it to heart—but not 
too much to heart. 

I mean by that that I simply 
want to straighten out your good 
intentions into proper applications. 

hen our good old friend 
of the mentioned a 
while ago that he didn’t like the 
way one of our men (mentioning 
you) had “knocked” his magazine 
to a certain agent, I told him that 
he must be mistaken, and the con- 
ersation wrongly reported to him. 

He insisted, however, that his 
nformation was correct, and that 
his medium had been hurt by what 
you had said. I intended to drop 

ou a line about the incident, but 
| confess I overlooked doing so. 

A couple of days ago, however, 
| met of the ——— Com- 
pany, and in the course of things 
he mentioned that he had received 
a letter from you which he didn't 
like. I asked him why, and he 
said that it was full of “knocks” 
about other periodicals. 

At my request he sent me the 
letter; and I’ll tell you frankly, 
that I didn’t like it either. 

In many ways it was a fine let- 
ter; it showed a good deal of 
thought about the advertiser’s 
proposition, and a careful presen- 
tation of our qualifications as an 
efficient medium for him. It was 
specific and concise, and it made 
comparisons that made the effi- 
ciency of ——— very clear, 

But there’s where the trouble 
lies; in those comparisons, 

Mind you, don’t complain 
about comparisons—fair compari- 
sons, 

I'm frankly an iconoclast in the 
camp of those ethicists who take 
the attitude that advertising space 
is somehow or other surrounded 
with such a hyperethical atmos- 
phere that we must be always gen- 
eral—never specific; must agree 
to every statement made about a 
competitor, no matter how wrong 
we know it to be, etc. 

Yet I’m a long way from be- 
longing to the “strong arm” school 











which believes in riding roughshod 
over competitors, smashing up 
lists, upsetting the whole plan of 
campaign, discrediting any agent 
who isn’t favorable, claiming abso- 
lute superiority for one’s self and 
weakness and wickedness for com- 
petitors—anything to get an order. 

The second extreme is worse; 
but both are bad. 


WHY KNOCKING IS BAD 


The “strong arm” attempt to 
prove absolute superiority in the 
field, not so much by emphasizing 
your good qualities as by belittling 
all your competitors and emphasiz- 
ing all their weaknesses and wick- 
ednesses, real or imaginary, is 
bad. It may be done with noisy 
and domineering bluster or with 
sly insinuation and innuendo; but, 
in either case, while it may suc- 
ceed in getting an order this time, 
it never builds for permanency. 

For destroying confidence in 
others may temporarily blind a 
man to the possibilities of your 
not being worthy of confidence; 
but weakening the confidence 
which a man has had in other pub- 
lications can prove nothing but a 
boomerang in the long run. 

And by the time a few fellows 
in the same business begin throw- 
ing boomerangs, pretty nearly ev- 
erybody in the neighborhood gets 
knocked out sooner or later. 

What better illustration is 
needed than the suicidal policy of 
the newspapers generally a few 
years ago (and, frequently, still 
to-day)? By the time the repre- 
sentative got through, the prospec- 
tive advertiser was convinced that 
the newspaper situation in that city 
was certainly a very dubious one; 
and even though there was, ane 
exception, an advertiser ought to 
go very slow about spending 
money there. And if his confi- 
dence wasn’t completely shaken, 
then, it was by the time a couple 
of additional competitors got in 
their “knocking.” 


The national periodicals have 


frequently been the beneficiaries 
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of these tactics, because the knif- 
ing of each other prevented the 
real confidence in newspaper ad- 
vertising which newspaper adver- 
tising deserves as one of the great 
forms of advertising. Yet we have 
not gained wherever or as much 
as the newspapers have lost, for 
advertising as a whole has lost. 

And whenever “knocking” oc- 
curs among the magazines, it hurts 
the whole advertising business, It 
hurts the magazines a lot; bene- 
fits other forms of advertising 
some, to be sure, but hurts adver- 
tising in a way that makes every- 
body suffer. 

On the other hand, there is so 
much that is uncertain, indefinite 
and intangible about advertising 
that I cannot see why we should 
make it still more uncertain, indef- 
nite and intangible by limiting our 
sales talks to glittering generali- 
tis about ourselves and our com- 
petitors when we might be giving 
the agent or advertiser brass-tacks 
information helpful to him in his 
space-buying, as well as beneficial 
to us. 

If we were selling adding-ma- 


chines instead of advertising-space, 
we certainly would not go around 
sending in our cards, being polite 
and talking pleasant general:ties 
about our machine and our com- 


petitors’. No buyer would thank 
us for that kind of work. 

Surely what we'd do—I’m as- 
suming we were selling as good 
a machine as our magazine is— 
would be to invite the most thor- 
oughgoing comparison, point by 
point, with other machines, and 
prove that our machine would give 
complete satisfaction in service to 
the buyer. And we could prove 
our superiority without “knock- 
ing” the other fellow. 

Right here let me make clear 
my idea of “knocking.” (The 
slang dictionaries may not agree 
with me, but you’ll find a working 
distinction that you can follow.) 

When I frankly make a state- 
ment 2bout a competitor—a state- 
ment based on fact, not prejudice 
or hearsay; when furthermore I 
state that fact—even though it is 
detrimental to his cause in com- 
parison with mine—in terms fair- 
est to him; or, as a final simple 


test, I make such a statement and 
make it in such a way as I should 
be willing to make it with the com- 
petitor present and ready to “come 
back” at me for it—that isn’t 
knocking. 

But when I call on _ hearsay, 
prejudice, or insinuation to hurt 
a competitor’s cause; or when | 
make an otherwise fair compari- 
son in an unfair way—then I am 
“knocking.” 


WHEREIN KNOCKING AND COMPAR- 
ING FAIRLY DIFFER 


Perhaps the spirit in which I do 
it is a good test: if I make a com- 
parison in the spirit of hurting a 
competitor, that’s “knocking”; if 
I make it in the spirit of strength- 
ening my proposition as much as 
possible, and hurting my competi- 
tor as little as possible, then I’m 
not “knocking.” 

So much depends on the way 
you do it; and that’s where my 
main “call” comes in. 

As I’ve said, I’m not of the holy 
ethical school which wants a sales- 
man to be so “good” that he be- 
comes good for nothing—at least 
for the firm that pays his salary. 

And I am compelled to insist 
that our staff be not merely “rep- 
resentatives” of our advertising 
department, but be genuine sales- 
men of our advertising space. And 
while “representatives” may influ- 
ence good will, etc. and while 
“good will, etc., up to a certain 
point is as good as an order,” it’s 
salesmen and not “representatives” 
who sell space. 

I don’t want emasculated “rep- 
resentation”; I want efficient sell- 
ing. Efficient selling may or may 
not involve comparisons with other 
mediums, according to circum- 
stances. When comparisons are 
required, I want them made with- 
out hesitation or apology. 

But I want them made right; 
and that means in the spirit of 
efficient selling. 

And efficient selling nowhere in- 
cludes keeping the other fellow 
from making a sale; except as an 
incident to the buyer’s buying ours 
—if he can’t buy both. 

The most efficient selling is to 
secure the right-sized order with 
a minimum expenditure of timc 
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and money—both yours and the 
buyer’s—and a maximum of good 
will—both the buyer’s and your 
competitors’. 

Don’t sacrifice a sale because a 
competitor may be displeased at 
your making it. On the other 
hand, a competitor never fails to 
respect you the more for a sale 
made right. 

The strong salesman who plays 
ibsolutely fair wins the frank ad- 
miration rather than the bitter an- 
iagonism of the men he beats to 
he order. 

Just bear this in mind, for one 
of the greatest assets a young man 
ike you can have is the genuine 
friendship of the other salesmen 
in his field. It will count for you 

not only in enjoying your work, 

but it will also show on the order 
sheet. 

For, “No man can sell every- 
hody,” and every competitor of 
yours is stronger somewhere than 
you are. If he likes you and 
frankly admires you for clean, 
successful selling, he can and will 
help your success wherever and 
whenever he can. 

After all this paternalistic and, 
perhaps, elementary advice, I’m 
not going to take you specifically 
to task on this letter. It won’t be 
necessary at all, for you can read- 
ily spot the places where your en- 
thusiasm in trying to win your 
race led you to spike the fellow 
who was running beside you. 

If you will make sure always 
that it’s fair comparisons, not 
“knocking,” you’re doing, you'll 
not only accelerate just so much 
the arrival of an advertising mil- 
lennium— but you'll increase both 
your popularity and your orders. 


American Piano Company to 
Advertise Piano Rolls 


The American Piano Company is about 
to start a campaign in magazines of na- 
tional circulation on the Rythmodik 
Music Rolls. The account. is being 
handled by the H. K. McCann Com- 


pany. 


Cheltenham Has the Mennen 
Account 


The advertising account of the Ger- 
hard. Mennen Chemical Company, New- 
atk, N. J., is now handled by the Chel- 
te nham Advertising Agency, New York. 


‘ 


Firestone’s 
Quick-action Campaign 
for Accessories 


One Place Where It Is Good Mer- 
chandising Practice to “Splurge” 
—Big Consumer Copy Masses 
the Attack and at the Same Time 
Does Not Disturb the General 
Campaign 


XPERIENCED advertising 

men are accustomed to con- 
demn “splurges.” The advertiser 
who jumps into big space for a 
few weeks or months, and then 
lets the campaign die down is not, 
as a general rule, on the straight 
road to success, The value of 
consistent and persistent plugging 
is usually one of the first things 
emphasized when a new campaign 
is projected. 

Like most of the “general rules” 
of advertising practice, however, 
there are times and circumstances 
when what would ordinarily be 
condemned as a mere “flash in the 
pan” is worth all it costs and 
more. Such, for example, is the 
recent drive of The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron. 
Ohio, on tire accessories, which 
represented an expenditure well 
into five figures, most of which 
was concentrated within the space 
of a few weeks. Theoretically 
speaking, it might be classed as a 
“splurge,” but it was exceilent 
merchandising practice just the 
same because it appeared against 
a background of strong, regular 
advertising carried on during 
many years. 

For be it known that under the 
general head of tire accessories 
are grouped those unconsidered 
items, such as pumps, patches, ce- 
ments, pressure gauges, etc., which 
every motorist carries in more or 
less complete assortment, and to 
which he is likely to pay not the 
slightest attention until scud- 
den emergency arises. Every 
dealer in automobile supplies car- 
ries a miscellaneous assortment 
of the goods, which are manufac- 
tured (or jobbed) by practically 
every tire manufacturer in the 
country, as well as by numerous 
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concerns which do not deal in tires 
at all. The motorist will probably 
be fussy about the make of tires 
he rides on, and he may go so far 
as to insist that he be supplied 
with a particular brand of inner- 
tube—but when it comes down to 
a blow-out patch or a can of ce- 
ment which he may not need for a 
month, he is most likely to take 
what is handed out to him and 
stow it away under the seat with- 
out particularly noticing the label. 
He feels that the goods are im- 
portant enough to be a necessary 
part of his equipment, but the oc- 


“—And Five Minutes to 
Thanks to That Firestone Cementless Tube Patch” 





Firestone 


TIRE ACCESSORIES 
~ eupmanre yore and Motorcycles 












the remoteness of use for the 
product. The influence of the 
dealer or garageman is usually 
the deciding factor in the question, 
and the manufacturer who can get 
a display rack featuring his goods 
onto the dealer’s floor has the com- 
manding position. The problem 
resolves itself, then, into a proposi- 
tion of getting the greatest possi- 
bie number of dealers to stock and 
display the goods. Once having 
stocked the line, a dealer is likely 
to keep on selling more or less oi 
it, if he is given reasonable help 
one encouragement from the fac- 
tory. The main thing 
is to get him started, 
to show him that he 
can sell the goods, 
and to come up be- 
hind him with a vig- 
orous boost whenever 
his enthusiasm ap- 
pears to be dwindling 
close to the vanishing 
point. 

The Firestone cam- 
paign, referred to 
above, represents one 
of those boosts for 
the dealer, and is 
characterized as a 
“splurge” only be- 
cause it was very 
swift and very vigor- 
ous. The heavy artil- 
lery, so to speak, con- 
sisted of two inside 
covers in a national 
weekly, which fea- 
tured a group of the 
accessories from the 
standpoint of the 
motorist. One of the 
pages is reproduced 








THE COUPON IN THE CORNER OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
CALLS FOR A SAMPLE TUBE PATCH 


casion for their use is (he hopes) 
so remote that he doesn’t take 
pains to specify any particular 
brands. 

Now at one time and another 
many concerns have  inaugu- 
rated campaigns for particular 
goods of this general description, 
and have succeeded in building up 
a body of more or less unstable 
good will—unstable because of 
that same factor mentioned above: 





herewith. In order to 
make the connection 
with the consumer as 
strong as possible, a 
coupon was included which was 
exchangeable for a free sample of 
a cementless patch, direct from 
the factory. The two pieces of 
copy approached the subject from 
the two most appealing angles; in- 
creasing the life of one’s tires, 
and avoiding delays due to punc- 
tures and blow-outs. The adver- 
tisement reproduced herewith was 
also run in a list of automobile 
journals and class publications. 
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A Mail Chute— 


Proper Post 
Arrangement 


Night-and-Day 


Power 









The fact that the Hill Building was 
especially built for printers shows 
most convincingly in the extra con- 
veniences which would be undreamed 
of in the ordinary loft building. 


For instance, the mail chute—a spiral 
chute with three separate slides. 
Sacks of mail or bundles of merchan- 
dise can be shot down to the street 
through this chute in the shortest 
possible time. 


The posts are arranged to accommo- 
date presses—instead of the hap- 
hazard arrangement of posts in the 
ordinary loft building where the space 
between is too narrow for two presses 
and too wide for one. 


Night power at the day rate of 4c per 
kilowatt hour; Night elevator service 
and heat without any extra charge at 
all, 


The Hill Building was planned and 
built by a publishing concern—every 
convenience that expedites and econo- 
mizes good printing has been installed 
—every tenant in the building shares 
in these innovations. Conveniently 
located—two car lines pass the door— 
the Pennsylvania Station and new 
General Post Office are within easy 
distance, 


The two floors still vacant 
may be rented separately or 
together. If you are inter- 
ested we shall be glad to 
put the full particulars be- 
fore you. 


Address Mr. Dibble— 


Hill Publishing Company 
10th Ave. at 36th St. New York City 
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Out Again—and Being 
Read by Women 
Who Buy 


Over 500,000 Copies 


Of the latest edition of The Sperry 
Magazine are now being distributed by 
enthusiastic dry goods merchants through- 
out America to equally enthusiastic women 
home-keepers. 





These merchants advertise The Sperry 
Magazine in their local newspapers and 
their show windows every month. ‘Sperry 
Magazine Days” are big days—both for 
the merchants and their women customers. 


IR 


We offer a co-operative interest in this 
‘* Dealer - Distributor - Persistent -Woman- 
Buyer’’ enthusiasm to any manufacturer 
whose product is worthy and whose dis- 
tribution is—or should be—general. 


No other National magazine published 
reaches the Woman-Who-Buys—when she 
buys and at the place she buys— under 
such favorable conditions from the stand- 
point of the advertiser. 


One Dollar per page per thousand 
circulation—and well worth it 


THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 


Published For The Woman-Who-Buys 
Two West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
WILLIAM STARR BULLOCK, Business Manager 
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Just prior to the insertion of the 
first consumer advertisement, a 
combination hanger and dealer 
broadside was mailed to 60,000 
dealers who handle accessories of 
some kind. A proof of the first 
cover-page ad was enclosed, to- 
gether with a return card by which 
the dealer could link his store with 
the campaign. The broadside filled 
the double purpose of an exposi- 
tion of the campaign for the deal- 
er’s benefit, and a hanger for his 
window or the wall of the garage. 
“Put in a stock of accessories 
now,’ runs the text of the broad- 
side. “Be ready to take advan- 
tage of this extra business we are 
‘reating. Firestone Accessories 
will have the call more than ever. 
Open up this folder anc_hang it 
in your window. Make Firestone 
profits yours.” The company re- 
ports that a large volume of the 
return cards was received, call- 
ing for catalogues, window-trim, 
ete, and that the hangers were 
quite widely displayed at the time 
the consumer advertising ap- 
peared, 


THOROUGHLY PREPARING FOR THE 
CAMPAIGN 


As a further item of prepara- 
tion for the campaign, the com- 
pany ran in its regular space in 
the automobile trade journals 
copy which featured reproduc- 
tions of both the Post ads, and 
urged dealers to take advantage 
of the demand. At the same time 
the company’s organization — 
branches, salesmen and agents— 
were advised concerning the de- 
tails in a series of special bulle- 
tins, 

The first Post advertisement ap- 
peared July 24. Three days prior 
to that date, each of the company’s 
32 branches, and a number of 
its agencies. had installed a 
special window-display which re- 
mained in place for two weeks. 
Then, before the issue of the sec- 
ond consumer advertisement on 
\ugust 7, a different window dis- 
play was installed. Each of the 
several thousand dealers who 
were already on the company’s 
hooks received special window 
display suggestions at the same 
time. A special folder was also 
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enclosed with the thousands of 
statements which left the factory 
on August 1. The climax of the 
campaign came August 3—four 
days before the issue of the sec- 
ond consumer ad—with a letter 
to the 60,000 accessory dealers, 
enclosing a unique combination 
envelope and order blank. 

Of course it must be borne in 
mind that this particular drive 
for quick action on the part of ac- 
cessory dealers does not represent 
the company’s entire campaign. 
At short intervals the trade jour- 
nals are carrying more or less 
copy featuring accessories, as are 
also the class publications which 
reach automobile owners. Fur- 
thermore, the company’s general 
consumer campaign for its tires 
is continually popularizing the 
Firestone name, and has its ef- 
fect upon the accessory branch of 
the business. 

Speaking in the military terms 
which are so familiar just at 
present, the campaign outlined 
above represents a massed attack 
at a certain point in the line, leav- 
ing the general course of the ac- 
tion undisturbed. 


I. F. MacManus Joins Erwin, 
Wasey & Jefferson 

Theodore F.. MacManus has resigned 
from the Dunlap Ward Company, of Chi- 
cago, to join the Erwin, Wasey & Jef- 
ferson Company of the same city. He 
was connected with the Detroit office 
of the former company. and will be as- 
sociated with the new Detroit branch of 
the Erwin, Wasey & Jefferson organiza- 
tion. 

The latter company 
accounts of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Company, Dodge Bros., Hupp Motor 
Car Company and Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company. 

Gerald Page-Wood, of Cleveland. has 
also joined the staff of Erwin, Wasey 
& Jefferson. 


will handle the 


Hood Manages Detroiter Sales 


Wallace C. Hood, formerly with the 
Standard Motor Truck Cqmpany and 
the Chalmers Motor Car Company, has 
been appointed general sales manager 
of the Detroiter Motor Car Company of 
Detroit. 


J. Sherwood Smith With 


“Harper’s Bazar” 
J. Sherwood Smith -has been appoint- 
ed New York State representative for 
Harper’s Bazar. 











The “Saturation Point” in Adver- 
tising Expenditure 


Determining Advertising Efficiency Territorially by Comparative Sales 
Cost 


. C. Casey 


By Chas 
CERTAIN national adver- 


tiser who sells exclusively 
through salesmen, had gradually 
increased his advertising appro- 
priation from year to year until he 
was investing about $150,000 a 
year for advertising, when he de- 
cided to find out whether this ex- 
penditure was efficient—whether 
he should invest more or less for 
advertising. 

His advertising was designed 
only to aid salesmen—to put the 
company’s booklets, etc., into the 
hands of prospective purchasers 
and educate them at least to want 
to see the company’s salesmen. 

Sales had reached a very hand- 
some figure, and the company had 
a sales organization to be proud 
of. Some of the good people in 
the organization seemed to believe 
that less advertising would be 
sufficient in view of such a good 
sales force. Others favored more 
advertising. 

All salesmen and even the terri- 
tories and their branch managers, 
were on a carefully calculated 
quota basis. These quotas were 
figured on the number of possible 
purchasers in each territory and 
on the amount of sales already 
made—users being considered pre- 
ferred prospects. 

The efficiency of the sales or- 
ganization averaged high, and the 
incomes of the most successful of 
the men made the company’s sales 
organization look like attractive 
“green pasture’ to the salesmen 
of other companies in the same 
general field. 

It is very difficult, ordinarily, to 
determine how much to spend for 
advertising, in any field, but in this 
company’s field there was no 
standard to work to. Only one 
advertiser in the whole field had 
at that time adopted any definite 
basis for figuring appropriations. 


All the others, including the one 


we are talking about, “appropri- 
ated” whatever the directors could 
be “talked out of,” or “sold” on 
allowing to be invested. 

There is usually—and it was 
particularly true in this field—no 
basis on which to estimate adver- 
tising value. 

Inquiries seldom or never were 
immediately salable—very few 
asked for prices or even for cat- 
alogues, and even less asked to 
see salesmen. 

For this reason, salesmen were 
often indifferent or even antag- 
onistic, because, not knowing any- 
thing about advertising they were 
against it, or, judging advertising 
entirely on inquiries, and finding 
these largely unsalable without a 
lot of work, they considered ad- 
vertising a waste of effort. 


SALES COST WITH AND WITHOUT 
ADVERTISING 


There is one basis, however, on 
which to test advertising, even in 
a field like this one; for instance: 
What could the same sales or- 
ganization do without advertising? 
Or does increasing the advertising 
expenditure in a given territory 
make sales easier? 

In other words, since the adver- 
tising was intended only to aid the 
salesmen, did it really and actually 
increase their sales power? 

That was, in effect, the question 
put up to the advertising depart- 
ment. ; 

At first it was thought that a 
test would have to be made. 

This test was to have been in 
the form of increased advertising, 
against no advertising, for a term 
of two or three years. 

Two or four or six territories 
of about the same sales efficiency, 
same general conditions and other- 
wise as nearly equal as possible. 
were to have been taken, and half 
of them were to have had one 
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8 Cents to 
$1.50 Less 


Figures based on the latest circula- 
tion data and line rates of fifty pub- 
lications show that Collier’s rate 
ranges from eight cents to $1.50 a 
line lower than any other paper 
having national circulation. 








Collier’s net paid circulation is 860,962 
(Aug. 14 issue) but the rates are based on 
700,000. It’s the 160,962 you don’t pay for 
that makes Collier’s the best buy in the 
national field. 
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piece of advertising every two 
weeks, and the other, or others, 
were to have no advertising dur- 
ing the period of the test. 

The efficiency of the advertis- 
ing was to be determined by the 
sales cost, charging each terri- 
tory with its commissions and an 
equal proportion of office and 
manufacturing overhead, and 
charging the sales in the adver- 
tised territories with the advertis- 
ing they received. 

If the percentage of selling cost 
in the unadvertised territories 
went above the increased cost 
(with advertising) in the other 
territories, then advertising was to 
get the credit. 

In an analysis, however, to find 
the right territories, it was dis- 
covered that some territories al- 
ready had been receiving more ad- 
vertising than others, both in the 
magazines, because of varying cir- 
culation, and in the varying atti- 
tude of mind of the different 
branch managers toward advertis- 


ing. 
THE GROUP METHOD 


When this discovery was made, 
the territories were sorted into six 
groups, according to the amount 
of advertising done in each. 

The amount of advertising was 
at first taken as the number of 


prospective customers reached 
(and the number of times 
reached) both by mail and through 
the magazines. 

This, however, was not found 
satisfactory because of the varying 
kinds of advertising used and be- 
cause of the variation in circula- 
tion of the magazines. The latter 
also was found difficult to estimate 
accurately because not all of the 
magazines gave circulation figures 
by States, and even those which 
did, could not give circulation by 
the company’s territories, which 
did not always follow State lines. 

A better method was found in 
taking the inquiries received from 
the advertising for each territory, 
ignoring those received direct by 
the branch managers, that is, those 
not coming through the home of- 
fice. 

It was agreed in the beginning 
that while there was no direct con- 


nection between inquiries, (large- 
ly for booklets) and sales made 
by salesmen, the number of. in- 
quiries was taken as a fair meas- 
ure of the amount of advertising 
that had been done. 

Because of the varying number 
of inquiries and the varying num- 
ber of prospective customers in 
the different territories, it was de- 
cided to reduce the inquiries per 
territory to the “inquiries per 
thousand prospective customers” 
in each territory. This was done 
by dividing the total number of 
inquiries in each territory by the 
number of thousand prospective 
customers in each territory. 

The result gave the amount of 
advertising per thousand prospect- 
ive customers in each territory. 

The territories were then re- 
grouped into six groups, accord- 
ing to the amount of advertising 
done. In Group 1 were put all 
agencies with less than 100 in- 
quiries per thousand prospective 
customers; in Group 2, all who 
had between 100 and 150; Group 
3, all between 150 and 200, and so 
on until Group 6, which had all 
territories who had more than 
300 inquiries per thousaud pros- 
pective customers. 

Then the total sales were taken 
for all the agencies in each group, 
and these being divided also by 
the number of thousand prospect- 
ive customers in the group of ter- 
ritories, gave the sales per thous- 
and prospective customers in each 
group. 

Then the amount of these sales 
was obtained by multiplying by 
the average sale price and the total 
in dollars was used as a basis to 
estimate percentage of the adver- 
tising cost. 

The cost of the advertising in 
each territory was obtained (ac- 
curate enough for the purpose) by 
dividing the grand total number 
of inquiries handled into the total 
advertising appropriation expend- 
ed, to get the average cost per in- 
quiry and then multiplying this 
“cost, per” by the number of in- 
quiries in each group. 

In Group 6, it was found that 
during the period covered by the 
figures—which was about three 
years, or long enough to afford a 
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fair test—55 cents had been spent 
on each prospective customer, and 
that the sales averaged $25.20 for 
each prospective customer. This 
made the advertising cost 2.19 per 
cent of sales. 

In Group 5, the expenditure was 
47 cents per prospect and the 
sales $19.80, making the advertis- 
ing cost 2.38 per cent, or .19 of 
one per cent higher than in Group 
Ls 

In Group 4, the expenditure was 
39 cents and the sales $16.20. The 
advertising cost jumped another 
04 of one per cent, or from 2.36 
per cent to 2.42 per cent of sales. 

In Group 3, the expenditure was 
31 cents, and the sales $10.20, run- 
ning the per cent of cost up to 
3.06 per cent, or almost a_ half 
higher than in Group 6. 

In Group 2, the expenditure was 
23 cents and the sales $9.00, mak- 
ing the per cent of advertising 
‘ost 2.58 per cent, or only a little 
higher than in Group 4, and .48 
of one per cent less than in Group 
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In Group 1, the expenditure was 

.2 cents and the average sales 

.60 per prospective customer, 

ringing the per cent of advertis- 
ing cost down to exactly two per 
cent, or the lowest advertising 
cost in any of the groups—though 
sales were less than a third as 
much as in Group 6. 

An analysis of these figures 
showed that the average per cent 
of advertising cost for all terri- 
tories was about that expressed in 
Group 3, or the highest point of 
cost—which was natural, perhaps, 
since the company was hesitating 
between an increase or a decrease 
in advertising expenditure. 

The advertising was paying even 
here, however, because the sales 
were $10.20 per prospective cus- 
tomer against only $7.60 where the 
advertising effort was but half as 
much, 

It was plain, though, that the per 
cent of advertising cost could be 
reduced by either decreasing or 
increasing the advertising expendi- 
ture—to two per cent by cutting it 
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out almost entirely and relying 
wholly on salesmen, as in Group 1, 
and to 2.19 per cent by spending 
24 cents more per prospective cus- 
tomer, as in Group 6. 

The two per cent cost looked a 
little better than the 2.19 per cent, 
but the two per cent was based 
on an average of only $7.60 in 
sales per prospect, whereas the 2.19 
per cent was on an average of 
$25.20 in sales per prospect, so 
there really was no choice, if ad- 
vertising and sales efficiency were 
to be considered. 

Further analysis showed that in 
Group 1, the advertising effort 
(15.2 cents per prospect) was ac- 
companied by selling efficiency of 
$7.60 per prospect. In Group 2 
the increase in advertising effort 
of eight cents per prospect, added 
only $1.40 per prospect to sales, 
and in Group 3, a further increase 
in advertising of eight cents per 
prospect enabled the sales force to 
add only $1.20 to sales. 

Above this point the amount 
added to advertising had a greater 
effect on sales. Eight cents per 
prospect, added successively to 
Groups 4, 5 and 6, increased sales 
$5.00, $3.80 and $5.40, respectively. 

Since the result from the last 
increase (Group 6) was the great- 
est of all, ($5.40 from an increased 
investment of eight cents) there 
apparently is room for further im- 
provement, even above Group 6, 
but at the time of making these 
charts not enough selling agencies 
had received advertising above 
55 cents per prospect to make an- 
other group. 


ARRIVING AT THE POINT OF HIGHEST 
EFFICIENCY 


The men who were familiar with 
the conditions believed that at least 
one more increase of eight cents 
per prospect would have brought 
equally good results and that it 
would undoubtedly have reduced 
the percentage of cost to below 
two per cent. Some felt sure that 
the point of highest efficiency was 
very much higher even than that— 
possibly, even as high as $1 per 
prospect on the line in question. 

To determine the highest effi- 
ciency obtainable the expenditure 
should be gradually increased until 


the percentage of cost is no longer 
satisfactory. The latter point 
must, of course, be determined by 
each business for itself; in some 
businesses, three per cent would 
scarcely be satisfactory, while 
others will easily stand ten per 
cent or even more. 

In the analysis above, the “sales 
per man,” in each group showed 
an even more graphic proof of the 
effect of the advertising. 

In Group 1, the sales were $1,325 
per man per ‘month, and in Group 
6, they were $1,950 per man per 
month, On a commission of 15 
per cent, a salesman in Group 6 
was able to earn $93.75 per month 
more than a brother salesman in 
Group 1, taking averages, to dis- 
tribute and equalize any possible 
variation in ability or “energy” in 
the men themselves. A great num- 
ber of salesmen was employed in 
each group, so that the average 
ability and average amount of 
time worked could not have varied 
much between the men in the two 
groups. 

It was also found that the av- 
erage expenses were nearly $108.00 
per month less. So salesmen in 
Group 6 had a little over $200 a 
month the advantage of salesmen 
in Group 1, because of the adver- 
tising. 





Harris Advertising Manager of 
N. Y. “Evening Telegram” 


Tulian A. Harris has been appointed 


advertising manager of the New York 
Evening Telegram. He has been with 
the Bennett organization two years, and 
was previously managing editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution and publisher of 
Uncle Remus’ Magazine, fovnded by his 
father, Joel Chandler Harris. 


T. K. McIlroy Eastern Man- 
ager Leslie-Judge Co. 


T. K. Mcllroy, special representative 
of Judge, has been appointed Eastern 
manager of Leslie’s and Judge. Conk 
lin Mann, whom he succeeds, has joined 
the Cosmopolitan staff as Eastern ad 
vertising manager. 





“Southern Automobile and Gar- 
age” Appoints Representatives 
B. H. Miller, New York, has been 

appointed to represent Southern Auto 

mohile and Garage in the East, and 

F. S. Kelly, Chicago, to represent the 

same paper in the West. 
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PAO 


THE 
FARM JOURNAL 
Over a Million 

















93% of this million circu- : 
lation is in the 29 richest 
states where there are 


the most farmers 

the most stores 

the most mails 

the most banks . - 
the most sales opportunities 
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Money 
alks— 


AND THE 


SOUTH IS 
CALLING 


This is the first of a series of advertisements, prepared by THE MASSEN- 
GALE ADVERTISING AGENCY, Atlanta, Ga. for members of the S. N. P. A., 
designed to point out tothe advertisersof America the magnificent op- 
portunities presented by the Southern field through the medium of the 
Southern newspapers. Some interesting facts will be brought out. Watch 
for the next one. 
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HATEVER the commodity, 
the thirty million people of the 


South havethe desire to buy it, and 
what is more important, the money. 


You know that New England is rich and 
prosperous. But note these statistics from the 
U.S. National Bank Report of June 24, 1915. 
New England $484,854,630.90 _$ 73,175,831.23 
SQUTHERN $586,155,168.68 $149,406,705.82 


In this connection, please remember that of the seven Regio- 
nal Banks in the entire U. S. A., three were assigned to 
the South. That’s significant. 


These are indisputable facts, not surmises. The money is 
actually in the South, waiting, for your bid. 
And the most effective and economical appeal for this 


wealth lies through the Southern newspapers. They offer a 
combined circulation of 2,554,672 at $6.21 per agate line on 


a 2500 line basis, and $4.95 per line on a 10,000 line basis. 
Surely this is worthy your careful investigation. 


For full information as to rates, circulation, territory, 
jobbers and the like, address papers direct. 
ALABAMA NORTH CAROLINA 


e irmi Citizen, Asheville 
ae Gazette-News, Asheville 


irmi News, Charlotte 
a Observer, Charlotte 
Times-News, Gadsden News, Greensboro ; 
Item, Mobile News & Observer, Raleigh 
Times, Raleigh 
ARKANSAS Sentinel, Winston- Salem 


Arkansas Democrat, Little Rock —- CAROLINA 
Daily Mail, Anderson 


FLORIDA News & Courier, Charleston 
Metropolis, Jacksonville Record, Columbia 


Times Union, Jacksonville State, Columbia 
comet Tampa News, Greenville 
ribune, Tampa ctrl, Sear tenbers 

CERI Herald, Bristol 
eo rn “9! 1 News, Chattanooga 
_ae ng tlanta Journal & Tribune, Knoxville 
pee sh tlanta Sentinel, Knoxville 
_ ougista Commercial Appeal, Memphis 
Ne egra — News Scimitar, Memphis 
, wren avann Banner, Nashville 

ournal, Waycross ee Nashville 


EX, 
KENTUCKY News, Galveston 


Courier Journal, Louisville 
Sleoabh, Leshesiite your States Press, Texarkana 


Times, Louisville News, Lynchburg 


Members of THE SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSN. 




















Dairymen Join Hands to Adver- 
tise and Oust Middleman 


Consistent Campaign Lowers Price of Milk and Improves Service 


ROM time to time Printers’ 

Ink has pointed out the grow- 
ing tendency on the part of farm- 
ers to market their own crops 
without sharing profits with mid- 
dlemen. Several articles have 
been published recently describing 
campaigns of this kind, and em- 
phasizing the possibilities of the 
plan when advertising is properly 
employed. Judging from the ex- 
perience of the Farmers’ Dairy of 
Toronto, the plan which has been 
worked so profitably in the case 
of producers of oranges, potatoes, 
raisins and other products of the 
soil can be applied with equal suc- 
cess to milk. 

Up to a few years ago the dairy- 
men around Toronto were forced 
to dispose of their milk to middle- 
men, who were able practically to 
control the market price and make 
terms to suit themselves. These 
terms did not particularly appeal 
to the farmers, who suddenly 
awoke to the fact that they were 
getting anything but a fair deal. 
One of them, George S. Henry, a 
member of parliament, as well as 
a fancier of fine dairy stock, sug- 
gested that with the balance of 
power in the hands of the pro- 
ducers there was no reason why 
they should not dictate the terms. 
He argued that they could if they 
united for the common good. 

From that start the co-operative 
dairy was formed. Five hundred 
farmers got together and organ- 
ized a company with a capital of 


$200,000. A manager, R. ; 
Hughes, was appointed, and one 
morning the Toronto milkmen 


awoke to the fact that from then 
on things would be different. 
Mr. Hughes was a _ practical 
merchandising man as well as a 
dairyman. He knew that it was 
not enough to decide to set up 
a dairy in a city that had several 
good dairies serving it, and expect 
people to break off existing rela- 
tions. There had to be a reason 


for them to do so, and this rea- 
32 


son he introduced into the plan 
ina shape of a clever merchandis. 
ing “stunt,’’ backed by suitable 
newspaper ‘adv ertising. 


STARTS ADVERTISING WITH SOME- 
THING TO TALK ABOUT 


Under the old scheme of things 
people had to buy their milk on 
faith. There was no way of tell- 
ing how fresh it was; whether it 
was bottled yesterday or the day 
before. The Farmers’ Dairy took 
this as a point of attack. Special 
caps were designed for the bot- 
tles, which stated how and when 
the milk was bottled. Under this 
plan the bottle of milk came to 
the housewife labeled something 
like this: “Scientifically pasteur- 
ized at 142 degrees F., and held 
30 minutes Wednesday and then 
cooled to 40 degrees F.” 

Around this talking point an 
aggressive advertising campaign 
was planned with the help of a 
competent advertising agency. The 
farmers realized that it was only 
through an intelligent, sustained 
publicity campaign that their plan 
would be a success. How well 
this idea worked out was de- 
scribed to a _ representative of 
Printers’ INK by R. A. Baker, the 
man who has had the advertising 
in hand. 

“When we started in to adver- 
tise the dairy,’ said Mr. Baker, 
“we did so believing that it was 
the most effective way of gaining 
a foothold in our market with the 
least loss of time and effort. We 
were hardly prepared for the re- 
sults, New business has necessi- 
tated our members putting up an 
entire new bottling plant that will 
care for four times the amount of 
business capable of being handled 
by the present plan, and increas- 
a their milk production accord- 
In 

“While we all realize that adver- 
tising alone has not brought about 
this growth, still we do know that 
since the advertising began we 
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have increased the business at the 
rate of 25 per cent a_ year, 
and that other large Toronto 
dairies, which had no use for ad- 
vertising before our advent in 
the field and used to insist 
that advertising was all right for 
some businesses, but that theirs 
was ‘different,’ are following our 
lead and using the newspapers. 
Our experience has shown them 
that by keeping our volume up to 
a point where we can get the 











Careful Methods 
es 

Bring Success 
Scientific pasteurization of milk; sterili- 
zation of all bottles and cans; prompt, 
efficient, delivery system; one-tenth 
igore cream than ordi- 
nary milk---all these are 
factors that have 
brought wonderful suc- 
cess to the organization 
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TO-MORROW ? 


Write to, or call 
at, 367 Queen St. 
West, 
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PART OF THE SPACE IS HERE DEVOTED TO 
AN EXPLANATION, IN EDITORIAL FORM, 
OF THE PERSONNEL OF THE OWNERS 
AND THE COMPANY’S PURPOSE 


maximum service out of every 
wagon our selling cost is reduced 
proportionately and our turnover 
increased. 

“A dairy which can thus reduce 
selling costs can afford to give 
better milk and better service to 
back up its advertising. When you 
put good service and good adver- 
tising and a good product to- 
gether in the dairy business, you 


have a combination that is hard 
to stop. And that is what we are 
doing.” 

In passing, it ought to be pointed 
out that the secret of the success 
of this campaign lay in the daring 
of the advertising. The promoters 
of the organization entertained 
no delusions about accomplishing 
their purpose with a few six-inch 
single-column ads, On the con- 
trary, they frequently used quarter- 
pages in all the leading papers, 
repeating the performance as of- 
ten as three times a week. The 
purity and safeness of the milk 
were not all that was talked 
about. Considerable play was 
made on the co-operative idea 
which enabled selling 23 tickets 
for a dollar. 

Occasionally copy was run with 
an eye to the babies, and the pic- 
tures of healthy Toronto babies, 
willingly donated by proud moth- 
ers, took a prominent place in 
these ads. In this copy the young- 
sters were depicted as “satisfied 
customers,’ and few women in 
Toronto passed over the pages of 
war news, red-cross doings, and 
society items, without at least a 
fleeting glance at to-day’s ‘“‘satis- 
fied customer !”’ 

Instead of suffering, as have 
some Canadian businesses, from 
the war, the Farmers’ Dairy claims 
to be serving more people than 
ever before, and is quite confident 
that the marketing of milk by a 
farmers’ organization is the best 
thing for the farmer and the best 
thing for the consumer. At any 
rate the organization’s experience 
would indicate that there is some- 
thing in the idea of advertising a 
dairy. 





News Advertising in Trade 
Paper 


The Canfield Oil Company, of Cleve- 
land, has been using part of its adver- 
tising space in the form of a column 
for dealers. It ‘is called “The Profit 
Columa,” and runs ahead of the dis- 
lay announcement of the company. In 
its current ad in a builders’ supply trade 
journal, the company gives in some de- 
tail facts about recent uses of Can-O-Co 
Dampproofin comes ound, under the cap- 
tion, “A Valuable ip to Dealers.” Be- 
low the “Profit Column” is a display 
ad of the usual sort about the com- 
pound. 
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Whatthe Scribner {| Lhe Publishers of Scr 
Analysis made an investigation 
Is Not an investigation. It is 


It is wot an analysis of an inadequate 
percentage of the total subscription 


list They believe that an analysis of 
It is mot an analysis in a few chosen | sideration, should be thorough, a 
cities unrepresentative of general . 


conditions. the information about the indini 
It is mot an analysis confined to sub- dependent, disinterested source. 


scribers residing on well-known and 
wealthy residential streets. 


Ie is net an anaiysic made oy im 1 The Scribner circulation § is t] 
personally. more than 124% of thellsubs 
The investigation covers Stat 


includes more than 650 towns and cities withiation 


The Scribner circulation analysis is accurate and cone. /t 
the reports are obtained through local attorneys angh the 
who are doing this work obtain their information {lic re 
registration lists, and from private sources. 
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The Scribner circulation analysis is specific. Statemf finan 
income, and the value of their homes are given in did cent 
Specific answers to seven other questions of particularffand y 








All these individual reports are on file in The Scribner circula lysis f 
our Service Department. You may see No inquiry Or COMM has | 
all of the original records at any time. - : 

to any subscriber by@lisher 












We feel warranted in the assertion that the standag in thi; 
will be maintained throughout. Scribner’s circulati@fsis wil 
the people who make up the subscription list of Scribmfazine. 


All of the original records, copies of correspondence, reports, figures, @™da are on 


Ask our Service Department for delysis b 


New York, August 31, 1915. 
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hat Is An Investigation 


CRER’'S MAGAZINE have | W4qgsshe Scribner 
nN gs circulation which 1s Analysis 


isdustive and conclusive. | Js 





LB. ss It #s an analysis of more than 124% 
 ofmion, to be worthy of serious com- | ofthe total suoscription list 
: It és an analysis conducted in over 


h, (mao? specific, and, above all, that 650 towns and cities in every State 


in the Union. 


liviscriber should come from an 1n- | 1 ésan analysis of names taken from 
our files in order, without regard to 
ce. location of residence or other con- 


diticns by which we might insure a 
favorabie report 


n# is thorough. It includes | ,i,2" «7+ made by toca! 
thesubscription circulation. | ' #2 ssf facts and Seures. 
ets State in the Union and 
ithfations ranging from 2,000 inhabitants upward. 











cone. /t 1s based upon a credit report. In every instance 
angp the name of Scribner’s Magazine. ‘The attorneys 
mn {lic records, local and income tax lists, automobile 


item financial worth of the subscriber, his or her annual 
n did cents. Definite occupations have been ascertained. 
and value to advertisers are matters of record. 










Lysis 1S independent. We have obtained at great expense 


answers to nearly 100,000 questions. 
has been addressed All of this has been done to help you 
E make more and better use of the adver- 
lishers. tising pages of Scribner’s Magazine 
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Would an Export Tax Help or 
Hinder American Manufacturers P 


Some Arguments, Pro and Con, Upon a Subject That May Be of Con- 
siderable Importance in the Not Distant Future 


**@UICIDAL” is the comment 
of most manufacturers and 
advertisers upon the suggestion 
that steps be taken to authorize 
the United States Government to 
impose a tax upon exports. Small 
wonder, too, if the bare intima- 
tion of such a plan comes as a 
slap in the face to many manu- 
facturers just entering or about 
to enter the foreign trade for the 
first time. Even the trade experts 
in the Federal service fail to see 
much virtue in the proposal. 

Thus far, there has been little 
discussion in advertising and 
manufacturing circles of the men- 
ace of an export tax because com- 
paratively few business men have 
had hints that any such agitation 
was brewing. And there is no 
immediate occasion for worry, nor 
need there be any fear of precipi- 
tate action on the part of any- 
body. The mere fact that the 
Constitution of the United States 
must be amended before we can 
have an export tax—a process that 
requires several years at best—is 
the best insurance against any 
“didn’t know it was loaded” acci- 
dent. 

All the same, manufacturers 
who aim to apply the ounce-of- 
prevention remedy for agitation 
and legislation possibly affecting 
their interests may as well face 
the fact that there are signs of a 
propaganda in favor of a tax upon 
exports. Only economists have 
raised their voices thus far, but 
with a revision of the tariff in 
prospect—and war conditions and 
a big deficit in the U. S. Treasury 
make it imperative that something 
be done—it is possible that some 
of the politicians in Congress will 
imagine they see in an export tax 
a solution for some of the diffi- 
culties that may appear especially 
formidable with a Presidential 
election impending. 

In any event it may not be amiss 
for the average business man to 


inform himself with respect to 
this export-tax bugaboo against 
the time he may have to register 
his opposition just as he did 
against the Oldfield patent-law 
revision and other obnoxious 
schemes hatched at Washington. 

“American manufacturers, if 
they allow an export tax to be 
imposed upon manufactured goods, 
will be simply cutting their own 
throats,” said one of the trade 
experts of the Pan-American 
Union in conversation with a rep- 
resentative of Printers’ Ink. “In 
the first place,” he continued, 
“there are very few manufactured 
articles shipped from the United 
States that may not be obtained 
by foreign consumers from other 
sources as well, and consequently 
an export tax could only prove a 
handicap to the sale of the goods 
upon which it is imposed. Sec- 
ondly, there is a sentimental con- 
sideration. Sensitive peoples such 
as the Latin Americans and some 
of the Orientals would so resent 
the principle of an export tax 
levied against them that they 
would be almost certain to with- 
draw their patronage to as great 
an extent as possible.” 


AN EXPORT TAX ON RAW MATERIALS 


But the visionaries who are 
urging an export tax as the solu- 
tion of Uncle Sam’s immediate 
financial problems have an answer 
for every objection. Some of 
them, for instance, who have some 
realization of the situation with 
respect to the foreign trade in 
American manufactured goods, 
nimbly sidestep this part of the 
proposal and suggest that the ex- 
port tax be levied only on such 
raw materials as we are supposed 
to have a monopoly or a near- 
monopoly of. But authorities on 
international trade who have been 
interviewed by Printers’ INK say 
that, with the possible exception 
of cotton, the United States has 
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no raw material on which foreign 
consumers could be made to pay 
an export tax or a portion of the 
export tax. 

This brings us to what the trade 
sharps characterize as the supreme 
fallacy of the agitators for an 
export tax—namely the theory 
that the foreign buyer would pay 
our export tax in the form of an 
increased price upon the Yankee 
goods which he must have, 
whether or no. In support of this 
logic the export-tax enthusiast 
will point out that just now 
Europe must have our foodstuffs 
and ammunition, and is in no posi- 
tion to haggle over the price even 
though costs be somewhat inflated 
by the addition of an export tax. 

To the comment that even if 
that be so, the war is not going to 
last forever, the champion of a 
levy on outgoing goods will reply 
that neither will the export tax be 
continued indefinitely. Even its 
most ardent friends have not the 
temerity to urge an export tax as 
a permanent institution. They 
would invoke it only as an emerg- 
ency Or war-revenue measure, 
somewhat after the fashion of the 
emergency internal-revenue tax 
which was levied by Congress last 
year, 

A sop is being held out to manu- 
facturers and others who might 
be expected to fight the export- 
tax fad tooth and nail. This is in 
the nature of an argument that 
although one function of the new 
tax would be that of a revenue 
producer in time of need, it would 
also serve the purpose of a com- 
mercial weapon in the hands of 
our national administration. It 
would enable the securance of con- 
cessions from foreign govern- 
ments, it is said, that have in any 
way discriminated against the 
entry of American-made goods. 
It is perhaps only fair to say, just 
here, that so far as can be learned 
the suggestion for an export tax 
did not originate with any official 
of the present administration nor 
has any official seen fit to publicly 
give it his endorsement. 

Some of the individuals who are 
clamoring for an export tax “for 
reciprocity, reprisal and revenue” 
admit frankly that they would 


have the levy bear only against 
the European nations at war—a 
sort of compensation, as it were, 
for the interference with our com- 
merce by means of embargoes, etc. 
There you have the “reprisal” sig- 
nificance. 

As a matter of reciprocity, ship- 
ments for Latin-American coun- 
tries might be exempted from the 
tax or given a preferential rate, 
and some of the dreamers even go 
so far as to predict that an export 
tax might be employed to persuade 
Latin-American republics to abro- 
gate their own export taxes. And 
this, despite the fact that in coun- 
tries such as Chile the export tax 
virtually maintains the govern- 
ment. 


HOW THE TAX IS LEVIED ELSEWHERE 


In response to a request from 
Printers’ Ink, Dr. E. E. Pratt, 
the Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, has prepared a survey 
of export taxes throughout the 
world which punctures several of 
the fallacies that have character- 
ized the discussion of this pros- 
pective new issue here in the 
United States. Dr. Pratt says: 

“With the exception of a few 
European countries where export 
duties are levied for the purpose 
of restricting the exportation of 
certain raw materials, such as rags, 
paper stock, bones, rubber waste, 
etc., export duties are generally 
levied for revenue purposes and 
are as a rule imposed on products 
in which the countries concerned 
have more or less of a monopoly. 
In some cases the revenue feature 
is combined with the control of 
supply and prices, notably in re- 
gard to the currant trade in 
Greece. 

“The following examples of ex- 
port duties on monopoly products 
may be cited: Nitrates in Chile; tin 
in Bolivia and the Federated Ma- 
lay States; rubber and coffee in 
a number of Latin-American coun- 
tries; tea and silk in China; hene- 
quen in Mexico and rum in Ja- 
maica. 

“While not all of the products 
mentioned can be regarded as mo- 
nopolized by single countries, they 
are produced within certain nar- 
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row geographical limits and their 
supply is in some cases sufficiently 
restricted to make the consumer 
pay the export duty instead of the 
producer. In Brazil, where export 
duties are levied on a large num- 
ber of products, the Federal Gov- 
ernment collects an export duty 
on rubber produced in the Acre 
territory, all other export duties 
being levied by the States. The 
coffee valorization scheme was 
financed to a large extent by the 
imposition of a special export 
surtax of one dollar per bag on 
coffee exported from Sao Paulo. 

“It should be pointed out that 
the principal commercial and in- 
dustrial nations of the world do 
not impose export duties for reve- 
nue purposes, and that with a few 
exceptions, such as rum in Jamaica 
and meta extract in Uruguay, ex- 
port duties are levied only on raw 
or semi-manufactured products. 
From a revenue standpoint, export 
duties are of considerable im- 
portance in some countries, notably 
in Chile, Bolivia, the coffee States 
of Brazil and the Federated Malay 
States. 

“Export duties as a rule are of 
slight importance in the conclusion 
of commercial treaties, although 
concessions affecting export duties 
may be found in the commercial 
treaties between Germany and 
Russia (now suspended), Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, Italy and 
Switzerland and France and Swit- 
zerland. It may be pointed out 
that such concessions are better 
adapted to countries adhering to 
the unconditional interpretation of 
most-favored-nation treatment 
than to a country like the United 
States where concessions are re- 
stricted to countries granting re- 
ciprocal concessions. In the latter 
case, measures would have to be 
adopted to prevent the re-exporta- 
tion of the products affected by the 
concession to countries not entitled 
to such concessions. 

“There are many obstacles to 
the adoption of export duties bv 
the United States. In addition to 
t he Constitutional prohibition 
(Article 1, Section 9) there would 
be a very determined opposition 
from the sections of the country 
chiefly interested in the production 


of the materials that may be se- 
lected for the imposition of an ex- 
port duty. It would not be difficult 
to foresee the attitude of certain 
States toward export duties on 
cotton, tobacco, copper, or petro- 
leum—products that would prob- 
ably be regarded as best adapted 
for the imposition of an export 
duty.” 


EXPORT TAX TO CONSERVE RESOURCES 


A canvass of the situation for 
Printers INK seems to indicate 
that there is just one sort of an 
export tax which may, sooner or 
later, be favored by an appreciable 
volume of public sentiment in the 
United States—including the senti- 
ment of many business men. This 
exception to the general rule of 
opposition would be a tax upon 
the exportation of raw materials 
which may be said to deplete the 
capital of the nation. It would be 
in line with the policy of conserva- 
tion which has many adherents in 
this country. As is so often the 
case in any such discussion Ger- 
many’s policy is cited in this con- 
nection, particularly her policy 
with respect to potash salts. 

In conclusion it may be observed 
that those sponsors of the export- 
tax scheme who are counting upon 
no opposition from American man- 
ufacturers, provided the tax is im- 
posed only upon so-called “prac- 
tical monopolies,” are riding for a 
fall. Expert opinion is practically 
unanimous to the effect that the 
United States cannot at this stage 
of the game impose any export tax 
that will be paid wholly by the 
consumers overseas, 

Furthermore, communications re- 
cently received at Washington 
from some of the most prominent 
manufacturers in the country indi- 
cate that they think that if more 
revenue is needed the way to get 
it is by again revising upward 
some of the tariff schedules on 
imports. There is, they urge, a 
double reason for such action in 
the necessity for protecting the 
American market for American 
manufacturers against the cut- 
throat competition from Europe 
that, according to the judgment of 
many persons, wiil be the inevit- 
able sequel of the war. 
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" Planning a Career The Career Realized 
e 
e . . . 
: NE woman out of every five in the United States is 
: a bread-winner, according to the census reports. 
: Today’s in conducting the department “Air Castles,” aims 
¥ to increase the number of successful wage-earners, and re- 

duce the number of misfits. It is the only department of its 
. kind ia any publication. The accompanying correspond- 
n ence will give you an idea of the results being accomplished. 
- 
i= Miss R. M. of South Bend, Washington, wrote Miss Eberle (in charge of 
- “Air Castles’’), that she desired to take up child-welfare work or nursing. 
a ~ ; ‘ , a 
ly She was sent this letter: ‘<A nursing course will be the best thing for 
\e you, considering your lack of experience. And it will probably lead more 
se rapidly than anything else into child-welfare, for with such a course you 
: will not have to enter as a beginner or an apprentice.”’ 

With this letter she sent Miss R. M. a list of hospitals and train- 

ES ing schools within a convenient distance. 
yn 
nt This answer came back: ‘You have been very kind to me, and I 
i- thank you from the bottom of my heart. Your suggestion about taking a 
> nurse’s training appealed to me as practical, and at present I am in the 
d Seattle General Hospital, where I shall specialize as a nurse for children.”’ 
yn 
a r e 
in , 
he ¢ 
“ EDITOR 
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of Today’s Magazine 
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A Surface 
Like Old Ivory 


A catalog or booklet on CAMEO is never common- 
place—is always effective because beautiful and 
unusual. 














CAMEO is a coated printing paper with a lustre- 
less surface like that of old ivory—warm, deep in 
tone—unlike other papers as ivory is unlike other 
substances. 


Half-tones are enriched on CAMEO; type gains 
greater legibility, for there is no glitter of the paper 
to dazzle the eye; color work rivals the original in 
softness and blending. 


We have issued a superb portfolio which will give 
you a new conception of printing possibilities. It 
presents a group of printing papers which, because 


of their uniformity and high excellence are called 
Warren Standards: CAMEO, LUSTRO, SILKOTE, 
CUMBERLAND, PRINTONE. This portfolio 


is free to buyers and makers of printing. 


‘Warren’ 
Gated Punting Papers 


Cameo- Dull Coated— Lustro-Fine Glossy 
Cum berland-Glossy—Silkote-Semi-Dull 
Printone-Imitation Coated 


Our special portfolio of specimen sheets and effects will 
serve to show you why. Your office needs it. Write: 


S. D. Warren & Co., ‘Becoming 


Manufacturers of STANDARDS in Coated and 
Uncoated Printing Papers 


If you find any difficulty in getting Warren Papers from your Pninter or 
Paper Dealer, we shall appreciate your kindness if you 
will report the case to us in detail 


“Constant excellence of product —the highest type of competition” 
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Digging Up the Talking Points 
That Bring Inquiries 


Members of the Southern Pine Association Surprise Themselves by Dis- 
covering an Array of Unsuspected Uses 


UDGING from the experience 

of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, getting inquiries is largely a 
matter of advertising something 
specific, 

When this association decided to 
use paid advertising to create a 
ereater use for its product, there 
were some who thought that the 
appeal should be along general 
lines. This faction argued that 
vellow pine had a great number of 
meritorious points that could be 
used to cover every application. 
They were afraid that if one point 
at a time was advertised, the other 
points would be forgotten and 
overlooked. 

3ut the final decision was to 
hammer away, one point ata time, 
in spite of opinions to the con- 
trary. The wisdom of 


Schott went into detail as to 
the methods of using concrete 
arguments to produce inquiries: 
“It is my observation that lack 
of replies to advertising usually is 
due to the lack of specificness in 
the copy. When we began our ad- 
vertising in March we kept this 
in mind, But the question arose: 
How can we make the copy spe- 
cific ? 

“First to find was what group of 
buyers to address. A _ study of 
business conditions led us to 
choose the farmer, for we realized 
that the farmer would be most 
likely to do extensive building this 
year. That we were right in this 
estimate has been proved by the 
number of other lumber adver- 
tisers that have turned their en- 





the course was justi- 
fied by the associa- 
tion’s publicity com- 
inittee before its 
Chicago convention 
on July 14th. 


ADVERTISING GIVES 
PRACTICAL INFORMA- 
TION 


“In our advertising 
we refrain from giv- 
ing generalities about 
the merits of yellow 
pine; in practically 





‘Silage keeps best against wood, and 





every piece of copy 


nothing is lost around the edges.’ 





we give some con- 
crete, proved infor- 
mation regarding one 
or more of its good 
qualities,’ said Henry 
Schott, who has 
charge of the adver- 
tising. “Althcugh we 
used but 40 publi- 
cations during April, 
May, June and a part 
of July, we have so 
far received over 
2,000 inquiries.” 

To a representative 
of Printers’ INK Mr. 





That statement does not come from a silo manufac- 
turer or a silo salesman. It’s the published opinion of the Conneeti-,) 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station after a five years’ cold-blooded investigation 
and test 

You want a silo that will properly preserve silage and keep it 
swe-t—free from mould and decay. You cannot afford to experiment with any other 
kind at any price. 

vernment and state experts agree that Wood silos are the best suited to the per- 
fect preservation of all silage stored in them—minimizing the dangers of restricted fer- 
mentation, mould and decay, znd that wood silos are the least eapeasive to build. 


re not Dependability an t the sticking points with you im ing on a type o' 
Inform yourself, considering your own interests, and 


You Will Use a Wood Silo 


Picasa daw the eal is aa you your = will i be Southere Southera Yellow Pies, Pine, the wood so 
Government tests have proved to be i Dy yt the 6 cnage . toughest, stiffest wood used in silo construction. 


Send TODAY for rhe FREE Helps: 
SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION. platerState Bank Bide. NeGien.. 
E your New Silo Book. for Farm Buildings, Tables of Lumber Tests, Howse 
Name. ane Towa 
RFD i , State 








COPY TO FARMERS THAT DRIVES HOME A SPECIFIC POINT 
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deavor from the city to the country. 

“Next we selected the mediums 
to carry our specific message to 
this specific group of buyers. We 
picked agricultural papers com- 
pletely to cover the territory be- 
tween the Rockies and the Atlantic 
Coast. Our test in picking these 
publications was to favor the ones 
that had the best circulation for 
our purpose, Naturally every 
paper in this part of the United 
States solicited this business, and 
many brought special 


INK 


time the advertising is in effect 
year or so it will have made a ver) 
distinct and decided impression.”’ 
Mr. Schott also said that one im- 
portant effect of the association's 
plan of advertising specific uses for 
its product was to convert lumber 
manufacturers and many retail 
dealers into advertisers. Onc: 
shown the advertising possibilitie- 
of their product, and they becam: 
enthusiastic in advertising it 
Many of these manufacturers 





influence to bear, 
even to getting friends 
who were members 
of the association to 
plead for them, but 
merit ruled. 

“Into this space we 


put copy which would oper Sa nd Com 
take yellow pine out et See Form Petes oe 
wee 


of the price class, and 


A PLAIN STATEMENT TO 
THE LUMBER DEALER 


HERE ARE SOME FACTS THAT MERIT YOUR EARNEST CONSIDERATION 


every mmcane of publicity knows, moming. noon 
end magh: 

Lamber manufacturer are conducting « No 
igu-wide edvertinns compeign 
edvantages of the Sudo im modern agncuiture 








put it on a quality pe hy ET nD gg ys ae | 
the doctrine of Suice wore dada Co fy ogc Say ag cme | 


basis and if possible cd 
produce inquiries. It 
was our plan to send 
plans and_ literature 
to all inquiries which 
would induce farmers 
to use more yellow 


majority of 


Why Don't You Sell Them Silos? 


been nnd are serving ar Silo selling agents for you reminding the farmer daily of hie need of » Silo 


The Farmers Are Ready to Buy! | 


pine in their building. PI lps trochy ince rg ha ire npc peepee 

These plans were : 

printed in blue-print Here Then Is Your Opportunity 

form. Complete plans Ce TET RET ES EEE Mcterceen seen Rens mma! 

for four different a 

houses have already wo tnew din sos of Socom Velen Pee soe coral far Sea thy have beh wp beenes on 
and we are in seeing the best 1 universal Wig dest yom be aves antage of ths ripe Silo 


been printed and dis- 
tributed and the farm- 


buildings and _ barn ici ces ia neato We ecaien aca oe pes Mae 
plans are now on the 
press. SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


045 Inter-State Bank Busldmg New Orleans, La 





LUMBER MANUFACTUR- 
ERS FOLLOW CUE OF 
ASSOCIATION 














TRADE-PAPER ADVERTISING SHOWING HOW DEALERS MAY 
“ BENEFIT BY THE ASSOCIATION’S CAM PAIGN 
In the same way 


most of the yellow- 
pine dealers are doing consider- 
able specific advertising on silos. 


would have told you a, year ago 
that they didn’t advertise because 





Instead of general copy these there was nothing about yellow 
manufacturers have taken our pine to advertise. To encourage 
cue and dwell on certain uses, enterprise the Southwestern Lum- 


giving the copy a suggestive twist. 
Those manufacturers who have 
used the silo suggestion in their 
copy tell me it has paid them ex- 
ceptionally well in immediate re- 
turns. On the heels of the silo will 
come grain bins made of lumber, 
and so on down the list. By the 


berman’s Association put on a 
prize contest for the best retail 
lumber advertising. Advertising is 
also used in lumber trade-papers. 

The advertising, of course, has 
not been out long enough to make 
its full influence felt, but it has 
had a very noticeable effect on the 
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Skeptical Good-Fellowship 


Skeptical good-fellowship is not an avis rara, Too often 
there is a lingering doubt in the manufacturer’s mind as 
to the real value of a medium to him; an uncertainty as 
to the standing of the publication in its particular field. 


The Railway Age Gazette, however, has always been a 
leader in its field; the pioneer that blazed the trail 
toward railway efficiency. With the best interests ot 
every railway department before it, its power in the 
railway world is unquestioned. Men read a publication 
with interest and confidence that has fought for right, 
truth, and ideals. 


1. In the early seventies the Railway Age 

Gazette fought for a standard gage for railroad 

tracks. This struggle was known as the “‘Battle 
2 of the Gages.” 


2. It openly advocated the Air Brake. 


= 3. It fought for the adoption of standard 

= threads for bolts and nuts and published on that 
subject ‘‘as much as would make a book as big 
as the New Testament or bigger.” 


4. It fought the widespread use of compound 
locomotives. 


5. Quoted on the floor of the Senate (1903) it 
Ee prevented a national mistake and caused the 
= selection of the Panama Route for the canal. 


- There can be no skeptical good-fellowship in the accep- 
= tance of this expression: “ The Railway Age Gazette 
is read with interest and confidence.”’ 


~ 


VANDA LAAN 


Simmons - Boardman Publishing Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
Charter Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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“Knee High” Customers 


We are hearing a lot right 
now about “Knee High” Cus- 
tomers, from 5 to 14 years of 
age, and their influence on the 
sale of advertised products. 

The fact that they do greatly 
influence the sale of goods is 
attested by the increasing num- 
ber of advertisers who are 
making a strong drive for the 
trade of these “Knee High” 
Customers. It pays them. 

Watch the retail stores— 
notice their show windows— 
their display cases and the in- 
terior arrangement. You'll find 
them making attractive displays 
in order to hold the interest of 
these youthful customers—and 
their parents, friends or rela- 
tives. It pays them. 

Forward - looking advertisers 
lend a helping hand with win- 
dow display material, store 
cards—and newspaper advertis- 
ing. It pays them. 

Are you making a bid for this 
trade? Are you studying the 
possibilities for your product in 
this territory? Are you edu- 
cating customers while they’re 
young? 

Consider the youthful cus- 
tomers in Metropolitan Boston 


—with its 39 cities and towns 
within a radius of 13 miles. In 
Municipal Boston there are 
over 112,000 of these customers 
between the ages of 5 and 14. 
Cambridge has over 18,000— 
Lynn over 13,000—Somerville, 
12,000—Newton, 7,000—Everett, 
6,500 — Chelsea, 6,000 — Quincy, 
6,200—Waltham, 4,553, and the 
other 30 cities and towns make 
up a total of over 234,000 of 
these “Knee High” Customers. 

They need shoes, stockings, suits 
of clothes and other wearing apparel, 
toys and sporting goods. They con- 
sume large quantities of candy and 
breakfast foods. In fact, they want 
‘most everything, 

Reach straight to the buying sense 
of the grown-up relatives and friends 
of these all-important customers. 
Use the Boston Evening and Sunday 
American—it will help you create and 
keep intact a line of communication 
with this growing market. 

The Evening ret-paid circulation is 
now almost 400,000 and the net-paid 
circulation of the Boston Sunday 
American is over 325,000. The Bos- 
ton American has the largest Even- 
ing and Sunday uet-paid circulation in 
New England and the rate is the 
lowest per line per thousand circula- 
tion in this territory. 

Ask us to send you further definite 
information about this territory—the 
people and their buying power—it 
will interest you. No obligation en- 
tailed. 





80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1789 Broadway 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 504 Hearst Building 
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enthusiasm of members, many of 
whom did not realize the sell- 
ing arguments at their disposal, 
until the advertising committee 
dug them up from government 
records, tests, and testimonials and 
put them into the advertising. Be- 
cause of the lack of such quality 
arguments, the industry had de- 
ayed into selling almost entirely 

n a price basis. So great was the 
price-cutting during the falling off 
if volume, that many of the lum- 

ermen manufacturing yellow pine 
vere operating plants without 
profit. 

So that the whole industry, from 
manufacturer to office-boy, would 
inake use of these quality argu- 
ments in talking about yellow pine 
in competition with other woods, 
a special booklet was printed, and 
about 15,000 copies distributed 
where they would do the most 
good, Every effort was made to 
get the members to take an active 
interest in the proper distribution 
of these books by their salesmen. 
For example, the members of the 
association who attended the Chi- 
cago convention have called a spe- 
cial meeting of salesmen, to be 
held at New Orleans, where educa- 
tional addresses will be made. 

It is Mr. Schott’s plan to put 
these salesmen on exactly the same 
basis as National Cash Register 
salesmen, or the salesmen of any 
specialty concern. They must 
know thoroughly the qualities of 
the product they are selling, and 
how it can be used to greatest ad- 
vantage. Comparatively few of 
them are posted on these matters 
now. 

The plans for the fall include 
aggressive advertising on behalf of 
paving-blocks. An experimental 
newspaper campaign has just been 
carried through in New Orleans 
for this use of yellow pine. 
Speaking of future newspaper and 
magazine advertising, Mr. Schott 
said: “It is our intention to con- 
duct an extensive national cam- 
paign on the use of creosoted yel- 
low-pine paving-blocks, just as 
soon as we can get things shaped 
up. We will keep posted as to 

what cities are about to do exten- 
sive paving and work them with 
newspaper copy, carrying testi- 


monials from other city officials. 
In this way we will sway public 
opinion and make it easy for our 
members to clinch the sale. At the 
same time we will keep national 
advertising at work, so that every- 
body, everywhere, will know that 
yellow-pine paving-blocks have 
greater crushing strength than any 
other kind.” The advertising to 
farmers will be continued in the 
fall with copy urging them to 
“Build Now.” 


ADVERTISING EDUCATES THE EDITORS 


Next to lifting the industry to 
a quality basis, and doing away 
with the old way of selling 
through cutting the heart out of 
the profit, the benefit of the adver- 
tising lies in its effect on the gen- 
eral attitude of the whole country 
toward yellow pine. Through the 
use of these specific arguments and 
suggestive uses, people who used 
to think that long-leaf yellow pine 
was a sort of substitute for some- 
thing better, now speak of it as be- 
ing superior for certain things. 
This is particularly true, Mr. 
Schott said, in the attitude of the 
press. Editors who have read the 
advertising in their own and other 
papers have been brought to real- 
ize that the wood excels for cer- 
tain things, and ignorant writers 
cannot longer do it harm. Neither 
can writers with axes to grind put 
anything “over.” By advertising 
in the lumber trade-papers lumber 
salesmen and dealers have been 
educated in the same way, and a 
lot of old trade fallacies about yel- 
low pine corrected. 

In view of what this initial cam- 
paign has accomplished for the 
Southern Pine Association, it is 
not going too far to say that the 
use of specific, concrete arguments 
in copy, making one point at a time 
and driving it home, is a safe way 
of doing educational work. If 
long-leaf yellow pine is good for 
planking Ships, because of its non- 
rotting and bending qualities, 
why isn’t it good for anything 
else that calls for similar qualities. 
Isn’t it better to convince by prov- 
ing that it is best for one use, than 
by making a general statement that 
it has those qualities, and letting it 
go at that? 





The Dealer's Viewpoint in Edu- 
cating Clerks 


What Advertisers Can Learn from a Sales-manual Which Helped Build 
a $5,000,000 Retail Business 


By Cameron McPherson 


[Epitorrat Note:—While some of 
the points covered in this article have 
received mention in previous issues of 
Printers’ Ink, particularly in articles 
upon the training received by clerks in 
the Riker-Hegeman and United Cigar 
Stores, the methods employed by the 
Owl Drug Company are somewhat dif- 
ferent and hence will be of value.] 

UT of the facts established 

by the two Printers’ INK staff 
men, in their recent inquiry to 
find out how active instead of 
passive dealer co-operation may 
be secured, one big principle stood 
out like a house afire, advertising 
literature and material must be 
prepared from the point of view 
of the dealer to:insure use. 

In planning instruction books, 
sales manuals or correspondence 
courses designed to educate the 
retail clerk, this fact is doubly 
vital. Let your dealer get the idea 
that its purpose is solely to sell 
your line, and its effectiveness will 
be cut in half. “Meddling,” he 
will call it, and instead of en- 
couraging his clerks to apply your 
teachings, he will openly take the 
field against you. “I don’t want 
any manufacturer telling my 
clerks what to sell,” he will de- 
cide; “I am in this business to 
make money.” The danger of 
dealers taking just such an atti- 
tude is a real danger, as many ad- 
vertisers who have attempted 
dealer work of this type with only 
partial success will testify. 

But if the advertiser can in- 
corporate into his instruction 
book, or sales manual, some of 
the selling hints which have built 
up a remarkable retail business— 
selling suggestions and rules 
which are intended solely and 
wholly to increase the efficiency 
of the clerk generally, then it is 
quite likely that the dealer will 
look at the plan in an extremely 
favorable light, and give the ad- 
yertiser. his hearty co-operation. 


This, at least, proved to be the 
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case in the experience of a large 
paper manufacturer, as described 
in a previous article, “Letters that 
Win the Jobber’s Salesmen.” 

The hundred-page sales manual 
of the Owl Drug Company, oper 
ating a chain of drug stores on 
the Pacific Coast, in this connec- 
tion is suggestive. Many of the 
selling hints for clerks which it 
contains are so general that they 
would well fit into any manual, and 
certainly the predominating idea 
will appeal to any sensible mer- 
chant. It is the big idea that the 
$5,000,000 Owl drug business has 
been built on ina remarkably short 
time; the same idea put down in 
print that has built such businesses 
as Marshall Field & Company, the 
United Cigar Stores, and other 
nationally famous retail organiza- 
tions. It is an idea which any 
merchant will welcome to his 
store. 

SELLS SERVICE 


The sum and substance of this 
central idea is found on the last 
page of the company’s sales man- 
ual. It follows: 

“Each member of our organiza- 
tion is valuable only in proportion 
to his ability to Serve our Cus- 
tomers. 

“Every store has just one im- 
portant thing to sell in addition 
to its merchandise. 

“That one thing is service. 

“The Store that Sells poor Ser- 
vice is a Poor Store. ' 

“The Store that Sells Good Ser- 
vice is a Good Store. 

‘The object of the Owl Drug 
Company is to sell its Customers 
the very best service in the world. 

“It rests with every Employee 
of the Store, the Manager, the 
Floorman, the Salesman, the 
Stock Clerk, the Telephone Girl 
and the Delivery Boy whether the 
customer is disappointed or 
pleased. 
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“SYSTEM, THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS, 
IS INTERESTING, AND I FIND IT RE- 
PAYS ME FOR THE TIME I GIVE TO IT. 
MR. CARNEGIE TOLD ME ABOUT HIS 
ARTICLE IN THE JUNE ISSUE OF SYSTEM 
DURING OUR RECENT TRIP TO PITTS- 
BURGH. I HAVE IN MIND PREPARING 
ONE MYSELF, BUT SHALL HAVE TO 
POSTPONE THE UNDERTAKING FOR A 
MONTH OR TWO.” 
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| BULLDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
CHAS. M. SCHWAB 


PRESIDENT OF THE 
BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


NUMBER XXXI in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 
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“The Customer pays your 
salary. 

“Any member of our organiza- 
tion who lacks the intelligence to 
interpret the feeling of good will 
that the Owl Drug Company holds 
toward its Customers should not 
expect to stay here very long. 

“The Employee who helps to 
perpetuate this plan is never out 
of a job.” 


PUTTING ACROSS THE SERVICE IDEA 


As a matter of fact there is 
nothing about the foregoing that 
is out of the way, nor sensational. 
It is something that every mer- 
chant is trying to bring about, but 
my thought is that if the idea of 
service could be introduced in the 
manufacturer’s sales manual so 
that it will “take hold,” just as it 
has taken hold for the Owl Drug 
Company, it would enhance the 
value of the manual from the 
dealer’s standpoint. 

Another interesting suggestion 
from this manual is the portion 
devoted to “How Employees 
Should Dress.” Of course, this 
would be a delicate thing to han- 
dle in a manufacturer’s sales man- 
ual, but a suggestion or two might 
not be amiss. The Owl Drug 
Company’s rules on this point are 
very definite: “We expect all of 
our sales people to dress neatly. 
Sales ladies are requested to wear, 
whenever possible, either plain 
white or plain black clothing, or a 
combination of the two. We wish 
to discourage the wearing of 
beauty patches, ear-rings and 
‘loud’ jewelry.” Salesmen are re- 
quested to change linen daily, and 
to wear belts in summer. A manu- 
facturer might elaborate on this 
idea by showing a few well- 
chosen pictures of big stores 
where such rulings are in force, 
submitting them as a suggestion. 

Rule 11 from the Owl manual 
has to do with misrepresentation. 
It reads: “Misrepresentation of 
merchandise is suicidal to any 
business. We must insist that 
you never misrepresent any arti- 
cle under any circumstance. Such 
action on your part will lead to a 
very severe reprimand.” Again in 
Rule 13: “We wish to emphasize 
the importance of making no 
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promises which cannot be abso- 
lutely fulfilled. From the stand- 
point of the customer a promise 
which is made only to be broken 
is worse than no promise at all, 
and while customers sometimes 
press us for definite information, 
we must not allow that fact to 
lead us into agreeing to do some- 
thing which will not be executed. 
It is far better to lose a sale than 
to secure it on any such basis.” 


ATTITUDE TOWARD CUSTOMERS 


The manual also has a number 
of rules which have to do with the 
deportment of clerks while on 
duty, but this is a matter of con- 
siderable delicacy and it is ques- 
tionable whether it would be wise 
for a manufacturer to touch on it. 
Some of the rules, however, are 
interesting as a matter of infor- 
mation. Among other things, 
clerks are instructed not to call 
across the store, but to go to the 
person with whom they wish to 
talk, and to talk in a quiet, re- 
strained voice. The same with 
answering the telephone. Nick- 
names are also discouraged, and 
clerks must avoid discussions in 
the presence of customers. 

In keeping with this studied at- 
titude of “customers first,” the 
clerk is told in Rule 25: “Should; 
a refund be requested at any time, 
the person making such a refund 
should not show by his manner 
that he is displeased, but should 
make the refund pleasantly and 
gladly. He will thereby gain the 
good will of the customer.” In 
fact, no detail is too insignificant 
to be dealt with in this book, 
when it comes to the clerk’s con- 
duct in the presence of the cus- 
tomer. “Take time,” cautions 
Rule 26, “to hand the change to 
the customer. Never lay it on the 
counter for him or her to pick 
up.” Another rule says: “The 
poorly dressed customer is en- 
titled to the same respect as the 
one wearing diamonds. Should 
she ask for an almanac, a cork 
or a sheet of writing paper, give 
these gladly, as these little atten- 
tions mean much in building our 
business.” 

But what will prove of most di- 
rect interest to the advertiser 
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‘PUNCH 


‘““MAKE GOOD”? 


WELL RATHER! 


HE internationally known 
firm of Advertising Agents 


Messrs. C. Mitchell & Co., 
Ltd., of London, write me under 
date July 12th, 1915, as follows: 


“As Advertising Agents it is our 
custom to tabulate returns for sev- 
eral clients, and you will be inter- 
ested to learn that on a twelve 
months’ analysis quite recently 
completed for an Advertiser using 
‘PUNCH’ and a number of other 
publications regularly, that 
‘PUNCH’ heads the list, calculat- 
ing on the basis of ‘cost per reply’ 
and also on percentage of known 
customers. Replies received indi- 
cate the world-wide circulation of 


“PUNCH.” 
Look out for further testimony 


in following numbers of Printers’ 


Ink. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “ Punch” 


IO Bouverie Street 
London, E. C., England 
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about to build or remodel his 
literature for the retail sales per- 
son are the 28 selling hints which 
the Owl company offers its clerks. 
Space will not permit giving these 
in full, but a few of the most im- 
portant follow: 

“Look your customers in the 
eye when waiting on them—do 
not look around the stores or out 
the door. Be interested in what 
they are buying, if only a package 
of gum. Remember your five-cent 
customer of to-day may be a five- 
dollar customer of to-morrow. 

“Have a smile and an agreeable 
word for waiting customers. If 
you let them know that their pres- 
ence is noted it will do much 
toward helping them be patient. 

“Do not laugh or correct a cus- 
tomer’s pronunciation of an arti- 
cle. If ‘Camphire’ is asked for, 
sell it without comment. Culti- 
vate tact. A pleasant manner in 
dealing with customers usually 
brings this same treatment in re- 
turn to you. Avoid contradicting 
a customer and never start a con- 
troversy. Never argue with a 
customer.” 


WHAT SHALL THE CLERK SAY? 


So thoroughly has this idea of 
being pleasant or courteous been 
hammered into Owl clerks 
through their sales manual, that 
Elbert Hubbard, who some time 
prior to his death on the ill-fated 
Lusitania, wrote a “Little Jour- 
ney to the Owl Drug Stores,” has 
this experience to relate: 

“I found the yellow front all 
right in Portland. The windows 
were draped with yellow ribbons 
and ox-eyed daisies were in the 
vases, 

“I walked into the store, and as 
a clerk came forward I growled: 
‘Gimme a package of birdseed for 
a cuckoo-clock!’ 

“The clerk smiled and_ said, 
‘Certainly, Mr. Hubbard, we have 
some very excellent birdseed.’ 
And I saw that I was discovered.” 

This uniform politeness on the 
part of salespeople is, of course, 
a big asset to any store, and the 
merchant will welcome any litera- 
ture that brings out that idea. 
Therefore, some of the rules from 
the Owl sales manual designed 
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to develop that habit may be sug- 
gestive. Under Rule 5, “What to 
say, and what not to say, to cus- 
tomers,” we find this: 

“We insist that a salesperson’s 
first salutation to a customer be 
‘Good morning,’ ‘Good afternoon’ 
or ‘Good evening,’ as the case 
may be. If the customer has been 
found waiting, it is all right to 
say: ‘Pardon me, have you been 
waited on?’ It is decidedly out of 
form for a salesperson to use any 
of the following phrases: ‘Some- 
thing for you, sir?’ ‘What’s 
yours?’ ‘What can I sell you?’ ‘Is 
there anything I can do for you?’ 
or ‘What can I show you?” 

Clerks are also discouraged 
from referring to customers as 
“that woman,” “this fellow,” even 
when speaking among themselves. 
Instead they are taught to use 
“lady” or “gentleman.” “Let all 
our customers take away with 
them the impression that all our 
employees are unusually well- 
bred,” says the writer of the man- 
ual. He also puts the ban on 
“bargain,’”’ “busy,” “dandy,” 
“awful,” ‘‘dreadful,’’ “swell,” 
“beauty,” in conversation. This 
idea of showing good breeding is 
carried right down the line, even 
in the rules to the errand-boy, who 
is instructed to lift his cap, when 
the woman opens the door, and 
address her by name or “Madam.” 
The thought, here, is worthy of 
consideration. 

One portion of the Owl sales 
manual which will prove interest- 
ing to national advertisers because 
it indicates how the retail attitude 
toward substitution is undergoing 
a change, has to do with “Selling 
Goods of Our Own Manufac- 
ture.” 


DON’T SAY “JUST AS GOOD” 


Under this head is a paragraph 
or two explaining that the com- 
pany, while desiring to seli its 
own remedies when possible, does 
not wish to annoy customers 
(later the company instructed its 
salespeople to sell without adverse 
comment any article called for). 
“Avoid the term ‘just as good.’ 
At all times do we wish to give 
our customers exactly what is 
asked for. If you sell a customer 








The Memphis 


Commercial Appeal 


It seemed like a Commercial 
Appeal experience meeting around 
our New York Office today: 


A man connected with one of 
the big automobile tire concerns 
who has established sales and 
service branches in many cities, 
unhesitatingly and enthusiastically 
pronounced the COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL the “surest and cheap- 
est advertising buy in the country,” 
and then told of the remarkable 
success of his Memphis branch 
which he attributed largely to his 
liberal use of space in the COM- 
MERCIAL APPEAL. 


Then came an advertising agent who 
some years ago was a newspaper man, 
and he says “Knows Memphis like a 
book.” He frankly attributes his suc- 
cess in several recent advertising cam- 
paigns which he planned and conducted, 
to his selection of the COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL, and its quickly responding 
clientele and territory, for his starting 
point. 


While he was talking, in walked a 
buyer from one of Memphis’ b‘g depart- 
ment stores—He said many things, but 
his statement that ‘‘Everybody who is 
anybody in and around Memphis reads 
the COMMERCIAL APPEAL as a part 
of the daily scheme of life—believes 
in it—and is consciously or uncon- 
sciously guided by it—and to quote his 
words exactly, “the Memphis merchant 
who fails to advertise in the COM- 
MERCIAL APPEAL has started to put 
up his shutters it the daytime.” 


Member of A. B. C. Recently ex- 
amined. 


Leads all other southern newspapers 
in circulation. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Burrell Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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what he wants he is more likely to 
listen to your suggestions regard- 
ing a second item. You cannot 
antagonize a customer and expect 
him to feel kindly toward you or 
the organization.” 

In keeping with such shrewd 
advice it is not surprising to find 
among other items in the manual 
such suggestions as these: 

“We want our salespeople to in- 
troduce the running-mate idea as 
much as possible. When selling a 
package of tooth-powder, always 
try and interest a customer in a 
tooth-brush; when selling shav- 
ing-soap mention a lather-brush 


or talcum-powder, and so on 
down the list. . 
“Sell the larger sizes. When a 


customer asks for any item, al- 
ways show first the larger sizes. 
Don’t ask if the larger size is 
wanted, for the answer will al- 
most always be ‘Give me _ the 
small size.’ 

“When a customer asks to look 
at a hair-brush, never say ‘What 
price?’ but proceed to show a tray 
of $2.50 or $3.00 brushes. If it 
is more than the customer desires 
to pay, he will probably give you, 
unasked ffor, the information 
wanted regarding the price of 
brush he is interested in. If this 
information is not forthcoming, 
show him. the better grade. No 
customer is ever offended by 
being shown an article of better 
quality or higher price than he 
intended to purchase. But a cus- 
tomer who desires a high-priced 
article is sometimes offended 
when shown a cheap one. 

“The secret of selling mer- 
chandise of large assortments is 
your willingness to show plenty 
of goods—the more you show, the 
better your chance of making the 
sale. 

“The salesperson who shows 
only one or two items and fails 
to make a sale, has no one to 
blame but himself. Our stock of 
merchandise is as complete as any 
in the city. When a sale is lost, 
it’s either because you have not 
shown our complete line, or be- 
cause you are not familiar with 
the talking points of the merchan- 
dise.” 

It is such information as this 
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that the dealer will most prize in 
a sales manual for his clerks. It 
will make it so valuable from his 
point of view that he will go out 
of his way to encourage his clerks 
to read it. He will thank you for 
sending it. All the advertiser 
needs to do is to assume that he 
was running a store, and then 
write from that angle. It is not 
necessary to take up every page 
in telling how much better your 
goods are than the other fellow’s 
—especially if the other fellow’s 
show a larger profit per sale. The 
successful sales manualis one which 
hasa real efficiency-increasing value 
in the eyes of the dealer ; one which 
will do for his business what the 
Owl Drug Company’s sales man- 
ual did for its—built up a chain 
of 25 stores, doing a business of 
$5,000,000 a year since 1892. 


Year’s Automobile Exports 
$68,000,000 


Figures for automobile exports from 
the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington with information compiled by 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, show that for the year end- 
ing June 30 American manufacturers 
exported 37,876 motor vehicles, valued 
at $60,254,635, with parts valued at 
$7,853,183, making the total exports of 
the automobile ituetey $68,107,818—an 
increase of more than 100 per cent over 
the sales for the previous twelve months. 

While the greatest increase has been 
in trucks to European countries, pas- 
senger car exports to Europe show a 
substantial increase, although there was 
a falling off to South America and Can- 
ada. The United States exported 13,996 
trucks, valued at $39,140,682, and 23'880 
passenger or pleasure motor vehicles, 
valued at $21,113 953, with parts valued 
at $7,853,183. 

The United Kingdom was the best 
customer, taking 13,934 trucks and pas 
senger cars, valued at $21,149,000, with 
France the next heaviest buyer with 
5,441 vehicles, valued at $13,776,000. 

The balance of Europe, which in- 
cludes Russia, purchased 4,249 vehicles, 
valued at $10,720,000. 

Last June was a record month, with 
sales of 2,990 trucks and 4,418 pas 
senger cars, valued at $13,364,000. 


Joseph H. Neebe Leaves 
“Collier’s” 


Joseph H. Neebe, manager of the 
publicity and service department for 
P. F, Collier & Son, Inc., publisher of 
Collier's Weekly, has resigned to go 
with Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 

Mr. Neebe was connected with the 
Franklin Engraving Company and 
Rogers & Co. before his affiliation with 
Collier’s three years ago. 
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wonds a The Ethridge A ssfat 


There is many an advertiser today, 
who has been longing for some master- 
piece from the easels of the men who 
are undisputed leaders in the world 
of the pen and brush, which he could 
claim as his truly - -own. But he 
usually finds the very man he most 
wants inaccessible or unavailable for 
any of several reasons. 


What both have needed has been 
an official Go-between, one who 
knows the needs and the ways of 


thinking and working of both. 





The Ethridge Association of Artists is the outcome, now offered 


to the advertising world in tangible, practical working order—some- 


thing which before this had been considered impossible. 
Advertising men are now able to obtain through The Ethridge 


Company the services of the following unquestioned leaders in the 
field of illustration 1 in America today: 


HANSON BOOTH JOHN N. HOWITT 
ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN HENRY HUTT 

HARRY GRANT DART A. I. KELLER 

C. E. EMERSON, Jr. W. B. KING 

A. T. FARRELL F. X. LEYENDECKER 
THOMAS FOGARTY J. N. MARCHAND 
EDMUND FREDERICK RAY MORGAN 

C. ALLAN GILBERT E. V. NADHERNY 
HOWARD GILES HARRY TOWNSEND 

W. D. GOLDBECK ADOLPH TREIDLER 
WILL GREFE CLARENCE UNDERWOOD 
JAY HAMBIDGE WILLIAM VAN DRESSER 
HERMANN HEYER Cc. D. WILLIAMS 

T. K. HANNA 


To the advertiser, this Association should mean the best develop- 
ment of his pictorial needs. To the artist, it should mean represen-~ 


tation by the largest and most highly specialized corps of salesmen 
in this field. t 


THE ETHRIDGE ASS#A‘’ 


NEW YORK STUDIOS: 23-25 EAST 26™ STREET ff 
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ssfation of Artists | 


To render the hi gh-g rade 
illustrating service now 
demanded by national adver- 
tisers, The Ethridge Company 
maintains the largest and best 
Art organization in America 





Its strength is evidenced by 
the prominence and number ot 
the men who comprise its 








EXECUTIVE STAFF: 


NEW YORK STUDIOS 
W. LIVINGSTON LARNED, Director of Creative Department 
ASSOCIATES 
L. T. DRESSER CLAYTON. J. KNIGHT 
H. L. V. PARKHURST, Manager of Art Department 


ASSISTANT ART MANAGERS 
MATHEW BEECHER HENRI G. DEKRUIF 


Supervising a force of more than fifty artists of mature judgment 
and proven ability, under the direction of George Ethridge, Alfred 
Ethridge and J. M. Ethridge. 


CHICAGO STUDIOS 
The Chicago Studios of The Ethridge Company have moved into larger 


quarters three times in less than one year—the most practical type 

of testimonial. With a full working force in Chicago. we are 

equipped, as in New York, to produce Ethridge Quality Drawings. 
J. C. REHBER, Art Director 


With a carefully selected staff of talented artists under the personal 
direction of G. H. E. Hawkins. 


In Modern Advertising the name of Ethridge stands for the 
BEST IN ART. 


Inquiries regarding plans, rates, etc., promptly answered. 


Advertisers whose illustrating requirements demand creative and 
technical ability of the highest character are invited to write to 
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The big presses are whirring! 
Newsboys, like so many ants, are 
scurrying to every section of the 
town. 
News, hot from the spinning wheels of 
the universe, is being distributed--the trag- 
edies and comedies of life have been sifted down and 
weeded out for the practical man to read. 
And over this big city of ours--everywhere, in town and in 
suburbs, the doors of homes are opening to welcome The Geor- 
gian. Its coming is an event to every member of every family. 
THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS TELLS YOU 
IN ITS OFFICIAL REPORT THAT GEORGIAN CIRCULA- 
TION SUPREMACY IS SUPREME. ‘ACTUAL FIGURES HAVE 
GONE AWAY BEYOND QUESTION. 
Read these figures for the second quarter of 1915: 


DAILY GEORGIAN ... 52,613 


7,218 More Circulation Than heal i 
16,006 More Circulation Than Third Paper 


SUNDAY AMERICAN . 83,838 


31,359 More Circulation Than Second Paper 
48,228 More Circulation Than Third —_— 
SSS a ez 


= 
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GEORGIAN® = 


SL ay 3 Za 





ATLANTA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPERS _ 
BENJAMIN AND KENTNOR CO., Foreign Representatives, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago. 
Member A. B. C. 
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What Shall We Do About the 
Jobber? 


He Will Fit in With the Gearing of Distribution if Treated Fairly, and 
Backed by Consumer Advertising 


By Albert L. Gale 


Of the Taylor-Critchfield-Clague Company, Chicago 


‘THat the jobber’s part in the 
commonly accepted plan of 
distribution is the cause of deep 
concern among manufacturers 
everywhere is a truth generally 
recognized. 

“Does the jobber earn his pay?” 
asks the manufacturer. 

“Is your line worth to us what 
it costs to handle it?” is the job- 
ber’s rejoinder. 

And in these questions one finds 
so much material for investiga- 
tion—so much food for reflection 
—that the issues loom large as 
constituting one of the greatest 
problems known to modern busi- 
mT, 

alk to the manufacturer whose 
Pia ei is already established with 
the trade, and, from his vigor- 
ously expressed views, you will 
form the opinion that ‘the jobber 
is a useless portion of the com- 
mercial machinery; a parasite to 
whom the meaning of co-opera- 
“ is unknown. 

Talk to the new manufacturer 
who is struggling to make a place 
for his wares, and you will be al- 
most convinced that the jobber, 
in addition to being an inactive 
and unresponsive element in the 
programme of merchandising, is a 
hindrance to all distribution ef- 
fort and a stumbling-block in the 
path of progress. 

Then, if you will step over to 
the jobber’s place of business and 
talk to him along the very same 
lines, you will come speedily to 
the conclusion that his position in 
the world of trade has been mis- 
represented; that he has been 
maligned, his motives impugned 
and his work as a factor in mer- 
chandising unappreciated. 

So what is the truth about the 
jobber? 

I have talked to him, and many 
of his kind. He has conversed 
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freely. And I have talked to 
manufacturers whose goods are 
being handled by jobbers through- 
out the country, and to others who 
have either failed to enlist the 
support of the jobber or whose 
efforts in obtaining co-operation 
from that source have been un- 
successful. Blending these inter- 
views into three composites, effort 
will here be made to state the 
typical opinion of the jobber as a 
class, of the manufacturer who 
has succeeded with the jobber, and 
of the manufacturer who has not. 

Let us try to understand the 
jobber’s present position, and per- 
haps appreciate some of the tribu- 
lations to which he is subjected, 
by bringing to mind the fact that 
when the business of the whole- 
sale merchant and the jobber was 
in its infancy trade conditions in 
this country were vastly different 
from what they are to-day. 

The early jobbers scarcely knew 
what a brand was. They were 
strangers to trade-marks. Not 
one of them realized the value of 
a trade-design or trade-name. The 
wildest dream could not have pic- 
tured to them what a generation 
or two would bring forth in the 
form of fortunes built upon trade- 
mark values. 

Pioneer jobbers dealt in staples, 
most of them sent into the world 
without identification or parent- 
age. The commodities which were 
branded carried names that had 
been given them without appreci- 
ation of their future worth and in 
complete ignorance of what might 
be done in multiplying the value 
of that great asset called Good 
Will. 

Those were the days ante-dat- 
ing the breakfast food and the 
cracker in sealed package. The 
yawning barrel and the open bag 
were the principal containers of 
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food products in the grocery 
stores. Trade-marked, advertised 
tools were unknown. The only 
business that had been built upon 
names was the medicine business, 
and most of the “patents” were 
designed by the “Doctor This or 
That,” who had “discovered” the 
formula. 

But gradually a change, not of 
the jobber’s making, came over 
the jobbing industry. Advertising, 
as a well-directed and well-con- 
trolled force, began to create con- 
sumer demand for various ex- 
ploited brands. Educational work 
in behalf of hygienic and sanitary 
food products began to have its 
effect, and the people learned that 
package goods were safest and 
best. The old-time jobber whose 
“breakfast food” shipments had 
consisted of oatmeal in barrels, 
received requests for flakes and 
variously treated cereals under a 
diversity of names. The jobbing 
business lost its simplicity, but 
jobbing methods did not prove 
flexible enough to adjust them- 


selves to new conditions. Hence 
the present complexity of the 
proposition. Hence the often- 


asked question, “What shall we 
do with the jobber?” 

You have heard assertions sim- 
ilar to the following many, many 
times: “The jobber is the one 
weak link in the chain of mer- 
chandising. He will not co-oper- 
ate in the work of putting new 
products on the market. It is 
possible to ‘ginger up’ the manu- 
facturer’s own sales force, and to 
get the vigorous support of the re- 
tail trade, and it is possible to 
create demand, through advertis- 
ing, and move goods from the 
shelves of retail stores if only 
they can once be placed there, but 
it is next to impossible to get the 
jobber to work with you in any 
sort of preliminary effort. He 
simply will not make a move until 
he has to do so. Meanwhile he is 
busily engaged in trying to substi- 
tute brands of his own.” 

To which charges my composite 
jobber makes reply about as fol- 
lows: 

“Have you any idea as to how 
many new trade-marked products 
come on the market every year? 


Well, the number runs into the 
thousands. Think what it would 
mean to us if we tried to get be- 
hind each article that we are asked 
to push and give it the co-opera- 
tion that manufacturers seem to 
think we ought to give. 

“There’s this to be remembered: 
The average road salesman, espec- 
ially the grocery salesman, has to 
travel rapidly in order to make 
his work profitable. 

“Competition is so strong, and 
there are so many merchants to 
call upon in order that a jobbing 
house may get its share of the 
trade, that the salesmen have to 
jump from town to town, making 
several towns a day. They rush 
into a store, get orders for what 
the dealer has on his ‘want list,’ 
and rush out again with the leav- 
ing time of the next train upper- 
most in mind. 

“What time has a traveling man 
who has to work that way for ‘ed- 
ucational’ work, or ‘co-operative’ 
work in behalf of some new prod- 
uct that his house may have taken 
on? How can he stop to tell his 
merchant customers about a new 
soap, or a new delicacy of some 
kind, especially when the requests 
for such service are counted by 
thousands every year?” 


WHAT MANUFACTURERS EXPECT 


“But,” I said to my composite 
jobber friend, “most of these 
manufacturers do not ask you to 
go that far in their behalf. They 
realize that your salesmen must 
work fast, and they do not expect 
your men to put in extra time 
telling merchants about a new 
product. Manufacturers would be 
satisfied if you merely showed a 
willingness to put an article in 
stock—get it on your list—be pre- 
pared to fill orders at the time 
dealer-demand and consumer-de- 
mand were being created. In such 
a way you jobbers could help to 
create business. Instead of that, 
however, you sit back and wait 
until a resistless demand has been 
created before you offer to turn 
a wheel, and then you do it under 
protest. The manufacturer’s work 
is just twice as hard because of 
this attitude on your part.” 

“Well,” replied the jobber, “I 
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couldn’t afford to clutter up my 
place with trial orders of a lot of 
stuff for which no demand had 
been created and of whose selling 
possibilities I was in doubt. It 
takes enough money to finance a 
business and carry all the brands 
and varieties we actually have to 
have. It would be suicidal for us 
to put in a case or two of every- 
thing that is offered us. The 
trouble is that the average manu- 
facturer—especially the one with 
a new product—forgets that he is 
not the only one who is trying to 
do the very same thing with us. 
He forgets that a dozen other 
manufacturers have asked that 
same day, possibly, for the same 
assistance from us. We just can’t 
do it. If the maker of a product 
in which he has faith isn’t sure 
enough of that product to place 
a reasonable quantity of it with 
us on consignment, so that we can 
be prepared to fill such orders as 
may come in without tying up our 
money in an experimental game, 
then he doesn’t deserve to suc- 
ceed.” 

The composite jobber’s jaw gen- 
erally snaps when he says that, 

“Then what,” I ask, “is the thing 
that leads you to put an article in 
stock before it has become a fa- 
miliar product on the market?” 

“There are two,” he _ replies. 
“First, a real demand in the form 
of, say, half a dozen requests for 
the article on the part of retail 
dealers. Second, proof of an 
honest-to-goodness advertising 
campaign on the part of the manu- 
facturer. I really have more faith 
in the latter than I have in the few 
early requests from dealers, be- 
cause I know that the right kind 
of advertising, if kept up long 
enough, is going to bring a steady 
demand from the trade to take 
care of the certain demand from 
consumers. 


JOBBERS CAN’T BEAT ADVERTISING OF 
MANUFACTURERS 


_“And I'll say this: Good adver- 
tising is the only thing we cannot 
successfully go against in the pro- 
motion of our private brands. 
Most of us have such brands these 
days. Few of us can advertise 
them, because unless we own out 


own canneries and factories, etc., 
we cannot be sure that the product 
1s going to be of uniform quality 
year after year. 

“We use such brands for substi- 
tution purposes, of course, and for 
the extra profit we make out of 
them. But the demand which per- 
sistent advertising makes for a 
brand in competition with one of 
our own soon puts ours to sleep, 
and there are mighty few jobbers 
who are brave enough or rich 
enough to buck an intelligent ad- 
vertising campaign. 

“As long as an article is well 
advertised, and its quality is kept 
up, we are not afraid that it will 
‘go dead’ on our hands. Some- 
times a manufacturer does some 
clever direct advertising, and per- 
suades a number of retail dealers 
to ask us for his goods. But we 
jobbers are suspicious of a thing 
when the advertising goes no fur- 
ther than the retailer. Unless ad- 
vertising is done to reach the con- 
sumer, we are never sure that an 
article is thoroughly alive and we 
are never sure that it isn’t going 
to die the next day and catch us 
with a supply on hand that we can 
never sell. Under these circum- 
stances, I wonder how the manu- 
facturer can blame us for not 
showing the so-called co-operative 
spirit at the start. 

“Again, manufacturers are over- 
anxious sometimes to get their 
goods on the market—even to the 
extent of being unfair to the job- 
ber whose services he is seeking 
to enlist. 

“For instance, it is not uncom- 
mon for a manufacturer to sel! di- 
rect to some of the big stores in 
a large market and then expect us 
to take care of the orders that 
come from the small dealers. If 
the jobber is to be called upon for 
help, he should be permitted to 
have his profit on all busiuess, 
big and little. It isn’t fair for the 
manufacturer to sell both direct to 
the retail trade and through us 
leaving the small end of the busi- 
ness while the large initial orders 
are placed without the least con- 
sideration for us.” 

When I asked my composite 
manufacturer friend, whose prod- 
uct has really “arrived” and is on 
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the shelves of retail stores for 
keeps, for his opinion, he replied: 

“The jobber has to handle my 
goods. The answer is simple. The 
dealer demand is so strong that he 
must carry them in stock, and the 
consumer demand is so strong that 
dealer demand is continuous. And 
consumer demand is kept alive by 
means of good publicity. 


DONT LET UP ON THE ADVERTISING 


“I never had any trouble getting 
co-operation from jobbers after I 
showed them that I intended to 
work constantly in keeping the 
goods moving. If I were to let 
up now, I believe the jobber would 
gradually slip in on me with his 
own brands and begin to substi- 
tute where he could. And the 
longer I remained quiet the 
stronger he would get, although 
his goods could never have the 
hold on people that mine have, 
because no product put up under 
a jobber’s brand can run as uni- 
formly high in quality as goods 
put up in one factory, under the 
same conditions, by the same men, 
year after year. 

“But even this guarantee of 
quality begins to weaken when the 
advertising stops. Advertising 
will get the business in the begin- 
ning. There's no doubt about 
that. But no matter how well 
known a brand may be; no matter 
how much confidence the public 
may have in an article, advertising 
has to be continued if the brand 
is to hold its place. 

“My principal quarrel with the 
jobber is based upon his unreason- 
ableness in the matter of his own 
profit. We tell the retailer that 
there’s more profit in a day’s busi- 
ness for him when he simply 
hands out the well-known brands 
that are asked for, and makes his 
reasonable margin, than when he 
wastes a lot of time trying to sub- 
stitute unknown brands and run- 
ning the risk of making his cus- 
tomers impatient or angry. 

“And the same is true with the 
jobber. He claims that his sales- 
men must travel rapidly in order 
to cover the ground and make 
money for the house, yet he ex- 
pects those salesmen to waste a 
lot of time trying to palm substi- 
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tutes off on the dealer—in the 
form of his own private brands, 
“Of course, it is natural for 
salesmen to do this, because most 
of them work on a commission 


basis, especially in the grocery 
trade, and there is always the 
temptation to push their own 


brands, on which the profits are 
probably greater. 

“But, the jobber’s salesman 
should realize that his profits can 
come and continue only when the 
dealers to whom he sells make 
profits, and that the dealer can 
make a profit only when he makes 
a sale. 

“An article bearing the jobber’s 
brand may show the latter a profit 
of, say, 18 per cent, of which the 
salesman receives half, and the ad- 
vertised-standardized article may 
show a profit of but 15 per cent. 
Still the jobber’s salesman should 
remember that profits in business 
depend: upon the rapidity with 
which the goods move—not upon 
a cent or two of difference in their 
purchase price. He should re- 
member that when his dealers are 
turning their stocks of advertised 
goods frequently they are buying 
oftener, and so the jobber’s sales- 
man is better off in the long run 
if he pushes the advertised brands. 

“For his part in distributing 
widely advertised goods the jobber 
is well paid. The advertising cre- 
ates the demand, the road sales- 
man has merely to mention the 
brand in order to make a sale, and 
all in all such business is the clean- 
est, most quickly transacted and 
most profitable in the entire field 
of merchandising. The jobber 
should learn what retailers are 
learning—follow the lines of least 
resistance, sell what the customer 
asks for, turn his stock more 
quickly and more times in the year, 
and pull down bigger profits on 
nationally known brands than he 
could possibly get from all his 
efforts at exploiting his own 
brands.” 

And now I must quote my other 
composite manufacturer friend— 
the one who has a new product 
and who is declaiming loudly his 
inability to get any degree of co- 
operation or encouragement from 
the jobbing distributor. 
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Yes—by using the second 
largest national weekly circu- 
lation at the lowest rate national weekly 
circulation has ever been offered. 


Answer: 


Proof: 


Here are the Weeklies of Largest National Circulation: 

















| eee | National Line Line Page Line Rate 
| WEEKLY & “ Rate | 100,000 on the 
| \¢ ireulation | Kate |100,000| Rate page basis 
= a | Ee 
: | 
Associated Sunday Maga-?) | | | | 
zines and EVEKY WEEKS | sere $ on $ .23 
Largest Weekly . . . . . 2,000,000 | 8.00 | -40; 5000 36 
Third Weekly. . .... 856,000 | 3.50) .40 2200 -33 





EVERY WEEK and 
ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES 


Wattrr P. Wueever, Adv. Mgr. Guy C. Pierce, Western Adv. Mgr. 
95 Madison Avenue, New York 109 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


InvinG J. Frencu, Eastern Rep. 
24 Milk Street, Boston 
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Forward March 


Observe the rapid advance of the 
Evening Ledger: 


Copies per day 


Month average 

January 58,726 
February ; : ‘ ° ‘ 64,045 
March : 5 ‘ 5 70,947 


April . . , ; ; . 82,104 
May . . ; , ; 88,614 


| 
July. . . . . 92334 


August . 95,618 


These figures represent the net paid circulation. All wun- 
sold, damaged, free or returned copies have been deducted. 


‘The Evening Ledger is the marvel of journalism 
—a growth in eight months which ordinarily 
requires several years. In combination with the 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia’s sturdy) morning 


newspaper it reaches a vast buying power. 
‘The combination rate is 25¢ per line flat. 
Public Ledger—Evening Ledger 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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S. Roland Hall says 


“(The finest kind of copy will not do much for 
you unless you can get it before a large body 
of the people with whom you can reasonably 
hope to do business, and get it before them in 
a medium that reall;) commands their interest 
and confidence. I emphasize interest and con- 

fidence because I am sure that these phases of 

| advertising do not receive the attention they 
are entitled to. * * * The ‘interest value’ of 
space deserves our keenest consideration.” 
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-“How to Prepare an Advertisement,” 
by S. Roland Hall. |2 








2 


Philadelphia offers the national advertiser ‘‘a 
large body of people’ with whom he ‘“‘can 
reasonably hope to do business.” It serves a 








huge trading zone of 5,000,000 people. 


| 

| 
(The Public Ledger is ‘‘a medium that really I 
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| commands their interest and confidence,” since 
| it enters 65,000 of the best homes each day 
at twice the price cf any other local paper. 


‘The Public Ledger-Evening Ledger combination 
efficiently covers the buying power of Philadelphia. 
| It deserves your keenest consideration because 


. . ’ 
of its “‘interest value.’ 


‘The combined rate is 25 cents per line flat. 


Public Ledger — Evening Ledger 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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This class is made up largely of 
manufacturers who are skeptical 
as to the advisability of investing 
heavily in advertising on a prod- 
uct which has not yet found its 
way to the markets of the coun- 
try. I do not blame the new 
manufacturer for his timidity, yet 
those who have found advertising 
to be their pathway to success will 
offer him little encouragement if 
any other course be pursued. 

“I saw several jobbers to-day,” 
said this manufacturer of a new 
product, “and everyone of them 
asked to see my _ advertising 
schedule. I told them we had not 
made our arrangements along that 
line, but that the article would be 
advertised soon. They all said, 
‘When you get that ‘going, see us. 
Nothing doing before.’ 

“And there you are. And here 
am I. You say a man cant afford 
to advertise until he has distribu- 
tion, and I am told that I have to 
have the jobber in order to get 
satisfactory distribution. No ad- 
vertising, no jobber. No jobber, 
no distribution. No distribution. 
no advertising. What does that 
look like to you? How long can 
a man keep running rings around 
himself in that fashion ?”’ 

I went back to the jobber, seek- 
ing answer to the new manufac- 
turer's questions. And he an- 
swered thus: 


THE JOBBER’S IMPORTANT PART IN 
DISTRIBUTION 


“I don’t pretend to know much 
about advertising, but here is my 
opinion on the question of distri- 
bution and advertising. I believe 
that it is foolish for a manufac- 
turer to attempt national adver- 
tising before getting at least fairly 
good distribution throughout the 
country. But he does need ad- 
vance territorial advertising in 
order to spot his distributing cen- 
ters. He can use advertising to 
help him get these centers, and 
then he is ready for national ad- 
vertising because it has the back- 
ing of distribution. 

“Doesn't that sound reasonable? 
Suppose I am a jobber in Cleve- 
land. I am interested in the 
Cleveland territory—not in Den- 
ver, or New Orleans, or St. Paul. 
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I want to know what ihe manufac- 
turer is going to do to move his 
goods in Cleveland territory, so 
his assurance that an advertising 
campaign is to be carried on in 
Cleveland and vicinity will practi- 
cally compel me to have some of 
his goods in stock. 

“I believe the jobber in Chicago, 
or St. Louis, would feel about it 
just as I do. He wants advance 
advertising as an evidence of good 
faith; as an active influence in 
moving the goods from the retail 
dealer’s shelves and, therefore, 
from the jobber’s warehouse. He 
wants to know that the goods will 
not go dead in the Chicago or the 
St. Louis field, as the case may be. 

“Then, after these jobbing cen- 
ters have been taken care of in 
this way, after distribution spots 
have been made sufficiently nu- 
merous to justify national adver- 
tising, why, the latter naturally 
follows. 

“I believe that if more effort 
were made by new manufacturers 
to cultivate trade by sections in- 
stead of trying to blanket the en- 
tire country at one time, there 
would be fewer advertising fail- 
ures.” 

Here, then, are the views of the 
three component parts of a pub- 
licity plan so far as the wholesale 
distributing end of it is concerned. 

The solution last named would 
require the use of local advertis- 
ing in the few sections to be 
covered—provided the manufac- 
turer were not “large’’ enough to 
make the campaign a national one 
—with a gradual widening of 
operations until national distribu- 
tion could be called a fact. 

Then would come national ad- 
vertising, with the wider possibili- 
ties for sales which it naturally 
carries. 

Perhaps my composite jobber is 
right. 

No doubt the manufacturer for- 
gets, sometimes, that the jobber is 
rendering a real service in busi- 
ness; that he saves the expense of 
large, specialized sales organiza- 
tions; that he underwrites the 
credits and performs other service 
—for all of which he receives a 
margin that often runs only one 
or two per cent above the 81/3 
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440,986 Net 


The statement of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations for the first six months of 
1915 shows The American Magazine’s 
average net monthly circulation to be 


440,986. 


This is an increase of 155,778 copies 
monthly—more than 543%—as com- 
pared with the last six months in the 
old, standard size. 


That this extraordinary increase is the 
public’s response to the greater illus- 
trative and typographical effectiveness 
of the American’s larger size is, to ad- 
vertisers, of equal importance with the 
increase itself. 


Not only do our advertisers now reach 
a vastly increased audience, but 
through the present right size page and 
its choice, next-to-reading-matter po- 
sition, their message can be made in- 
finitely more attractive and more im- 
pressive to each individual in that 
audience. 


™\mMerican 


Ma gazine 


a 


LEE W. MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


JAMES D. FULTON, Western Adv. Mgr. 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
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Fig. 6 
Fig. 6 


W. M. Zintl, advertising manager, John Lucas 
& Company, Philadelphia. “As to actual 
results, our best ad of the year, appearing 
in Good Housekeeping Magazine, resulted 
in 3,152 inquiries with 72 dealers stocked.”’ 


Right out of the recent Best Ad 
Number of Advertising & Selling 
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DVERTISERS who use Good 
Housekeeping get results like this 
because of one simple fact. 

They get them because Good House- 
keeping’s readers are women of a 
selected, definite type—wives most of 
them, active home-builders all of them 
—400,000 managing partners of pros- 
perous American households—schooled 
to respond to advertising through the 
firm grounded confidence they learn 
to place in the tangible service given by 
Good Housekeeping’s advertising pages. 

Four hundred thousand, we said. 
We passed that mark on our September 
issue. 


Good Housekeeping 
Mag azine 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 
C. Henry Hathaway, Advertising Manager 
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per cent which it costs him to do 
business. The conclusions of the 
whole matter may be these: 

The established manufacturer, 
feeling his independence, some- 
times cuts the jobber’s profit to an 
unreasonably small percentage and 
the jobber puts out his own brand 
in self-defense. 

Against this, the jobber some- 
times fails to appreciate the fact 
that he can better afford to make 
a reasonable profit on a fast- 
moving article than he can to seek 
a big profit on an article that 
scarcely moves at all. 

The new manufacturer often 
arouses the jobber’s antagonism 
by selling direct to the retail trade, 
at the same time trying to win the 
jobber’s favor. 

The manufacturer must realize 
that real advertising—steady, con- 
sistent, and intelligently done— 
must be a part of his sales policy. 

Such work on the part of the 
manufacturer, coupled with fair 
treatment and fair profit for the 
jobber, will create an influence 
that the latter cannot successfully 
resist, no matter how many pri- 
vate brands he may have. 


Murder of the Queen’s 
English 


The following classified advertisement, 
from a New York paper, is reprinted 
without comment: 

PERSONAL NOTICE, 

only to big firms, corporation or trust 
co.; don’t you like to be such a friend? 
How they want the best of me for as 
good as nothing; if so, give me 10 per 
cent income from business profit each 
week or month, the all over known Bon 
ner the greater Mitzi; use my name 
and photo to increase more customers. 
Address Mitzi. 


John E. Lutz Joins C. Geo. 
Krogness 


John E. Lutz, formerly Western ad 
vertising manager of the Munsey news. 
papers, has become associated with C. 
George Krogness. special newspaper rep 
resentative of Chicago. Previous to 
joining the Munsey organization in 1912 
he was assistant to Mr. Krogness for 
five years. 








Alcorn-Henkel Will Represent 
Quincy “Whig” 
Alcorn-Henkel, publishers’ representa 
tives in New York and Chicago, have 
been appointed to represent the Quincy, 

Ill., Whig in all foreign territory. 





Again Ford Blows the Publicity 
Horn 


The Ford Motor Company is bein; 
advertised just now by the Ford Moto: 
Band of 55 musicians, which is on ar 
extended tour to the Pacific Coast. Th: 
members of the band are factory em 
ployees of the company, and the trip i 
being paid for by the concern in appre 
ciation of the efforts of the band, whic! 
has carried on its work without inter 
fering with the regular factory routine 
Concerts will be given in a large nun 
ber of cities on the way to the coast 
where the members of the band wil 
take in the San Francisco and Sar 
Diego expositions. 


Free Candy With Drug 
Purchases 


The May Drug Company of Pitts 
burgh introduced a new trade-marke: 
brand of chocolates, “Mayco,” throug! 
its chain of nine stores by advertising 
to give away a 60-cent box of the cand 
free to the customers who presented the 
coupon printed in the newspaper at the 
time of making a purchase of any good 
amounting to $1.00 or over. The offer 
was good for one day only. 


Morgan Lithographing Com- 
pany Opens Detroit Office 


George R. Cullen has been appointed 
Detroit manager of the Morgan Litho 
graphing Company, of Cleveland. He 
was formesly assistant advertising man 
ager of the Studebaker Corporation, la- 
ter holding a position in the advertising 
department of the Detroit City Gas 
Company. , 


New Cigarette to Be Adver- 
tised 

The P. Lorillard Company has placed 
upon the market a new brand of cigar 
ettes called “Tiger.” It is a 20-for-10 
cents proposition, in foil packages, and, 
following an introductory campaign i 
Toledo, is now to be advertised and sol 
nationally. 


T 


Jas. R. Murphy Enters Real 
Estate Business 


James R. Murphy, manager of the 
Broadway Subway and Home Boroughs 
Car Advertising Company, Inc., has 
resigned to become president of a new 
real-estate company at Palatka, Fla., to 
- known as Florida Farms & Homes 
ne. 


Elliott Leaves Todd’s 

James W. Elliott has resigned as 
assistant general sales manager of 
G. W. Todd & Co., Rochester, to de 
vote his entire time to writing. He 
has contracted to furnish a weekly series 
of “Thought Talks” for the Universal 
Film Manufacturing Company. 
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Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
gth Established in 1855 




















Business is going to be mighty good this Fall and 
Winter—especially for those who go after it. An 
increasing number of advertisers are going after the 
millions of dollars that will be spent by our +00,009 
prosperous “rated sales’ subscribers. 

Turn to page 128, where the summaries show that Leslie's 
has the largest gain of any of the weeklies for August, making 
our total gain for the first eight months 59,016 lines. 
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WHAT JS ADV 


F circulation is the prime basis of all a! 
advertising, then maximum value ina 
convey an advertiser’s message most « 

the greatest number of times—at the least 


question as to the truth of our figures cif‘ 
the Census at Washington. Write us for 
circulation. 


STREET RAILWA 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME 0 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago Candler Ble: 
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gISING VALUE? 


Jing value, and if repetition is essential in 
m consists in the power of the medium to 
Mely--to the greatest number of people— 
r thousand people reached. 


,as they are published by the Bureau of 
owing our comparative cost per thousand 


DVERTISING CO. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
Humboldt Savings Bank Bldg., San Francisco 


ried EVERY DAY on American Street Cars 
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uur = EVINRUDE+ ROWBOAT=MOTORBOAT | FEE 


EVI NRU DE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT 
AND CANOE MOTOR. 


















ITH a big annual 
advertising appro- 
priation and plenty of 
time, it is not difficult to 
e the trade name of a good article 
a household word. Reduce the appro- 
priation, diminish the time, and the task is not so easy. 


We are therefore rather proud of the fact that in a few years and 
at a very moderate annual expense for advertising we have put the 
“Evinrude” in the household word class, and this in spite of the fact 
that there was competition from the very start and that today there 
are no less than 44 competitive rowboat motors on the market, most 
of which can be sold only at a price considerably below that ob- 
tained by the Evinrude. 











We do not flatter ourselves that we can 
make an advertising and merchandizing 
success of a poor article, but if you manu- 
facture a product that possesses real merit 
we are confident that we can create a 
national demand for it quickly and at a 





Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc. 
faa ADVERTISING IN 
a3 Manhattan Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin QAga4 


good price, with an advertising appropri- 
ation that some agencies would consider 
insignificant. It will cost you only a two- 
cent stamp to ask questions, You can 
measure our capacity to serve you by the 
manner in which we answer them. 
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New “Printers’ Ink” Cup 


The first Printers’ INK Cup, which 
was presented to the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs in 1909, for award at each 
annual convention to the “club which 
had made the most practical use | of its 
opportunities during the year,” has 
been replaced by a new cup more in 
keeping with the growth of sentiment 
which has come to attach to the trophy 
since it was originally offered. It was 
forwarded ten days ago to the Min- 
neapolis Advertising Forum, which won 
the competition at the Chicago Conven- 
tion, The Forum has replied by wire: 

“New Printers’ Ink Cup received; 
lso photographs. Please accept the 
1earty thanks and appreciation of every 








NEW “‘PRINTERS’ INK”? TROPHY 


member of the Minneapolis get! gre, | 
Forum. The Cup is a beauty and wil 
be an inspiration and incentive for the 
Forum in the year ahead. Our plans 
ire to keep it right here in Minneapolis 

d our work to that end is already 





under way. 
“MINNEAPOLIS | ADVERTISING 
H. B. Craddick, President.” 


When the old Cup was first pre- 
sented to the Association six years ag9, 
the number of member clubs was small. 
As the Association grew. and with it 

appreciation of the importance of 
et —— and service in club work, the 

nual contest took on more significance. 

This year there were nearly 50 differ- 
ent clubs from as many different cities 


Forum, 











competing for the Cup, and the interest 
over the award made at the Chicago Con- 
vention was keen. It had been won 
five times before by three different 
clubs and there was no space left on 
which to engrave the names of the win- 
ning club this year and in future years 
should the contest be protracted. Un- 
der the circumstances, and as PRiNTERS’ 
Ink had intended to replace the Cup as 
soon as it had become the permanent 
possession of the Club which should win 
it three times, the opportunity for do- 
ing so presented itself, and with it the 
opportunity also for providing a Cup 
which should be an impressive and nota- 
ble example of the silversmith’s art. 

Arrangements were, therefore, made 
with the International Silver Company, 
of Meriden, Conn., to produce a new 
cup which ‘should be representative of 
the finest workmanship of that com- 
pany. 

It is of sterling silver, having a ca- 
pacity of 19 pints and standing nearly 
30 inches in height, including the dark 
wood base, to which it is fastened by a 


silver screw. The weight, including the 
base, is 212 ounces. 

The design is purely Coloral, with 
massive hand-wrought — strap handles, 
such as Paul Revere, the patriot-silver- 
smith, was wonc to produce. Simple 
laurel borders mounted on the body 


of the cup relieve the severity of the 

design. On the silver band on the base 

is engraved the name of the cup and 

the purpose of the award, as follows: 
PRINTERS’ INK CUP 

Awarded To 

The Advertising Club Which Has Made 

The Most Practical Use a Its Oppor- 
tunities During One Year. 

The names of the winners of the 
former cup appear on the present tro- 
phy, and are as follows: 

Des Moines Admen’s Club—1910. 

Des Moines Admen’s Club—1911. 

Advertising Men’s League of New 





York City, Inc.—1912. 

Advertising Men’s League of New 
York City, Inc.—1913. 

Advertising Club of Los Angeles— 


1914. 
Minneapolis Advertising Forum—1915. 
No doubt the competition for the new 
trophy will be even keener than that 
for the first cup. 





Peanuts Good for Cattle 


Peanuts are recommended as cattle 
food by the Imperial Institute of Great 
3ritain, after a series of experiments 
with a view to finding a substitute for 
the higker-priced foods. 

Before the war, these nuts were im- 
ported in great quantities both by Ger 
many and France. They were crushed 
and pressed for oil and the residue 
pressed into cakes for cattle. 


Tiffany Joins Sewell Cushion 
Wheel Company 


J. H. Tiffany has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Sewell Cush- 
ion Wheel Company, of Detroit. He 
has been on the staff of the Detroit 
Journal. 
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Canada’s News- 
papers Adopt Standard 
of Practice 


ANADIAN newspaper _ pub- 

lishers adopted a Standard of 
Practice in matters relating to ad- 
vertising last week, at the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Press 
Association held in Toronto. The 
advertising committee which pre- 
pared the draft reported that in 
their opinion such a Standard 
will go a long way toward stand- 
ardizing advertising practice in 
Canada and achieving uniformity 
of action on matters of advertis- 
ing policy. It is proposed that 
copies of the Standard of Practice 
be supplied to all Canadian pub- 
lishers, whether or not they are 
members of the association, and 
that all be urged to make their in- 
dividual action conform to the ac- 
cepted standard. 

Other important work of the 
two-days’ sessions included the 
adoption of a standard rate-card 
for daily papers and a decision 
that the time has arrived for pla- 
cing a higher subscription rate in 
effect. 

The “Made-in-Canada” adver- 
tising campaign failed to receive 
the unqualified approval of the 
newspaper men present. Publish- 
ers of country weeklies were espe- 
cially convinced that it is wrong in 
principle, inasmuch as they have 
received no benefit from it. 

Wm. A. Thomson, director of 
the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, urged a greater co- 
operation among newspaper pub- 
lishers in developing advertising. 
“Some newspapers are so _ busy 
strangling each other,” he said, 
“that they have no time to get the 
thousands of dollars that would 
result from development work. 
What we need is a standardization 
of business policies.” He also 
warned publishers against the evil 
of free publicity. 

Officers elected included W. E. 
Smallfield, Renfrew Mercury, 
president; D. F. McLean, Port 
Hood Greetings; 2 G. Elsott, 
Kingston Whig; E. H. Macklem, 
Winnipeg Free Press; ¥;. §a: 


Woods, Calgary Herald, and John 
Nelson, Vancouver World, vice- 
presidents, and Geo. E. Scroggie, 
Toronto Mail and Empire, treas- 
urer. 


Will Push Design Bill 
Again 

CCORDING to_ information 

given to New York merchants 
interested in the movement, the 
bill providing for the registration 
of commercial designs that was 
buried at the last session of Con- 
gress will be brought up again in 
December and pushed hard. The 
necessary work will be done by 
representatives of the National 
Registration League, which has in 
its membership a large number of 
leading houses in a wide variety 
of trades. The bill in question, 
which was settled upon by those 
interested as the only satisfactory 
means of protecting owners of 
original commercial designs from 
the loss entailed by their prompt 
theft by less inventive and scrupu- 
lous merchants and manufacturers, 
provides for their bulk registra- 
tion at a low fee. In case of dis- 
pute, it is provided that priority 
of registration shall be regarded 
as evidence of real ownership. 


= , 
G. H. Larke to Manage N. Y. 
“Evening Mail” 

G. H. Larke has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of the New York Even- 
ing Mail, succeeding in the work of 
F. M. Lyman, who has been in charge 
of the reorganization of the paper since 
its purchase a few weeks ago by the 
Rumely-McClure interests. John C. 
Cook, who has resigned as business man- 
ager, has plans for the future which are 

not yet ready to be announced. 

Mr. Larke was manager and part 
owner of the St. Joseph, Mo., Gazette 
for seven or eight years, leaving in 1911 
to take up special efficiency work for the 
Denver Post and Kansas City Post, 
eventually becoming general manager of 
the latter paper. In 1912 he became 
general manager of the W. D. Boyce 
Company in Chicago, and when Mr. 
Boyce purchased the Indianapolis Sun, 
now known as the Times, he became 
publisher. A year ago his ‘health broke 
down and he was compelled to retire 
from all active work. 








Floyd Robinson has been appointed as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Re- 
gal Motor Car Company of Detroit. 
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Usefulness of 
a great technical paper 
more than doubled 


The growth of chemical engineering and metallurgical engineering 
in this country, always steady and irrepressible during the last decade, 
has finally acquired such momentum as to require more intensive attention 
than can be given by a monthly technical journal. In order adequately 
to serve these fields, which it has heretofore covered as a monthly 


publication, 


Metallurgical 
& Chemical 
Engineering 


beginning this month will be issued 


Twice a month 


An active subscription campaign has added and is still adding 


Increased circulation 


in the very fields which are now showing the greatest activity. 


Seize this opportunity 


Make the most of your ability to serve the operating officials who 
to-day are placing millions of dollars’ worth of orders in chemical and 
industrial plants, ore dressing mills, smelters, refineries, iron and steel 
works, steel foundries and metal treating plants. 


Full information concerning the semi-monthly 
issues, advertising xates and advertising service 
forwarded on request. 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc., 239 West 39th St., New York 


Electric Railway Journal. Electrical World. Engineering Record. 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering. 


Members Audit Bureau of Ctrculations. 
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HE influence of 

Country Life in 
America among the 
wealthiest and most 
discriminating women 
of this country is such 
as to make it an abso- 
lutely essential medium 
for those advertisers 
who appreciate the 
great importance of 
cultivating this ele- 
ment, and of doing 
so in the most direct 
and effective manner. 


Doubleday, Page 
& Company 


Garden City 
New York 
Boston 
Chicago 
Los Angeles 























Testing the Market with First 
Offering of a Garage 


The Right “Leader” 


and the Right Size of Space Combine to Help 


Manufacturer Along the Road to a Good Demand 


N the advertising fraternity, the 


question, “How large should an _ City. 
advertisement be?” means just 
about as much as the ancient taking 
query, “How long is a string?” hook. 


If all advertisers could be certain 
missing 


that they were not 
business by not 
space, and _ could 
know that they'd 
lose business if they 
used any. smaller 
space, it would be a 


more cheerful 
world. 
Yet one adver- 


tiser has satisfied 
himself that his ad- 
vertisement should 
be just so large, and 
no larger or small- 
er. He has his rec- 
ord of returns to 
show doubting 
Thomases — returns 
from ads of various 
sizes with which he 
has experimented. 
This advertiser 
doesn’t pretend that 
he belongs to the 
majors yet, but he 
has a promising line 
of products of a 
special class which 
he won't deny he 
has high hopes for. 
His name is M. B. 
Kolb, and his con- 
cern is the Kolb 
Portable Building 
Company, of New 
York, manufactur- 
ing portable bunga- 
lows, garages, 
chicken - houses, 
stores and offices. 
Mr. Kolb, 
advertising man, 
three years ago. 
representative of 


manufacturer of portable build- 
ings he thought he sensed a big 
possible market within the met- 


having 


any 
larger 


KOLB SECTIONAL 
UNIT BLDGS. 65 
Woop OR STEEL 

GARAG 





OWN A GARAGE 


a" won’t make a mistake if you select 
of our substantia) buildings. You 
fellow ing 


make them for evéry ny ona 
every pu or steel Garages, 
complete, "W009 sd yon 00, 
ECTAL “Sry Sees cosa 
Re. ating ry substantially 
built chicken house, easily erected. sec- 
tions securely bolted 
includes roofing an 
combination curtain wi 


ether. Equipment 
all cee parts, 
indow front, mod- 


Price, al to S'% governing to size. 
Bung. f a s and styles 
(0 to Tis00. 


Kolb Portable Building Co., 


30 Church Street, Wew York 
Telephone Cortlandt 612 





WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
A_de luxe edition: that will — ye 4 
= about garages, bungalows, 

0 








upon_ req 





ropolitan district of 
He took advantage of the 
opportunity by cutting loose and 
the plunge 











METROPOLITAN 


formerly 
began 
As the Eastern 


TERED AROUND THIS LEADER 


2 


a Detroit 
business 


was 


Michigan 


newspapers 
steadily. 


~ 
~2 


COPY HAS CEN- 


increased rather than 
ered. So for the present the 80- 
line copy will be continued. 

The appropriation 
been divided among the New York 
has 
In the season just ended 


New York 


on his own 


How large a space shall he buy? 
Since he had determined to con- 
centrate on the New 


York field, 
newspapers were the 
natural mediums 
suggested. But the 
space puzzle had to 
be solved, and so he 
“tried the ice” be- 

re committing 
himself to ‘any fancy 
strikes. 

An ecort@mical be- 
ginning was made in 
the classified col- 
umns, advertising 
the garage, but re- 
sults were not what 
he wanted. Then 
one-inch and _ two- 
inch display copy 
was used. Results 
from that space 
showed the cost of 
an inquiry to be 
close to two dollars 
The space was en- 
larged again and the 
inquiry cost lowered 
still more. Finally 
80-line advertise- 
ments were inserted 
and the figures of 
results show the cost 
an inquiry was low- 
ered to 60 cents. 

At that space the 
point of diminishing 
returns was reached. 
A trial of still larger 
space showed that 
the cost of inquiry 
low- 


which has 


been increased 
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approximately $3,000 was invested 
in the papers. On that appropria- 
tion a gross business close to $50,- 
000 was done, Mr. Kolb states. 
The season showed an increase of 
nearly $20,000 over the previous 
one, and jumped $44,000 above the 
first year’s business. 

The copy has been featuring an 
$85 garage. When asked if that 
particular building were used as a 
trade-magnet more than anything 


the magazines, and told the repre- 
sentative of a national weekly of 
his desire. After a conference, 
the magazine man advised the por- 
table building manufacturer to 
wait until he was better able to 
take care of business outside of 
the metropolitan district. 

“T don't know but that he was 
right, too,” Mr, Kolb remarked, 
“although it isn’t necessary for our 
men to erect the buildings. The 
sectional-unit features 
make it easy for any- 








one to put up the 





MODEL KS 





structures. I’m. still 
considering the idea 
of widening out our 
advertising and hope 
to do so one of these 


days.” 
The company makes 
portable bungalows, 


chicken-houses, stores 
and offices also. In 
fact, its own office is 
housed in a portable 
building on the con- 





The equipment of this two-car garage includes two sets of double 
doors, single entrance door, three windows, glass, hardware, etc. 


SIZES PRICE | SIZES PRICE | SIZES PRICE. 


18x20 $235, 18x24 $255 20x22 $275 
18x22 245) 20n20 260 2028 290 
F. O. B. Factory, New York City, N. Y. 
— ADDITIONAL 





EQUIPMENT 


course in the building 
at 30 Church Street. 
Many inquiries go 
direct to the office 
from persons who 
happen to notice the 





Extra charge for Dutch 


structure on their way 


Pe oot gorge tag to the Hudson_ tube 
Additional set, baat : trains. There is no 
Agere «2S... 22.50 doubt that the com- 
itional windows, Py ° 
Wei Ss eco cs AOS pany’s office is a valu- 
Single entrance door..7 6.00 22 
: Single entrance door able advertising asset. 
Model KS with Dutch Doors Gable | exh eg 3 pes —actual sales prove it. 


The drive for the 





present is on garages. 








The bungalows and 
































30 Church St. KOAB PORTABLE BITS @ New York J 
chicken brooders, col- 
onies, and laying 
houses, have not been 
A PAGE FROM THE LOOSE-LEAF CATALOGUE pushed so strongly. 
It is possible that 


else, Mr. Kolb said that he made 
a good profit on it although not 
quite as much as on some of the 
other priced models. 

Salesmen are used whenever 
possible to follow up inquiries. In 
some of the cities near New York 
the company has agents to whom 
inquiries are referred, but that 
feature of the business has not 
been thoroughly worked. 

Some time ago Mr. Kolb thought 
that he would like to advertise in 


farm papers and suburban maga- 
zines may get some of the business 
that will develop when the concern 
is ready to feature these products. 


CUTS CATALOGUE EXPENSE 


A unique catalogue is sent to 
inquirers. It is a loose-leaf af- 
fair to which the company refers 
in this way: 

“The new sectional-unit cata- 
logue is like the product offered 
in its pages, and is designed to 
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of New York —an illustrator of 
note — has recently joined our staff. 
The boldness with which he paints, 
the strength of his black and white 
as well as his handling of color, the 
realness of his characters, the indi- 
viduality of his types, make him 
immensely valuable in executing the 
requirements of many of our clients. 


DANIEL 


» 4 


COMPANY, 
CAdvertising SWMlustrations 


MONROE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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Editorial Influence 


On Farm Buying 
A Case In Point 


On page 9 of the June 15th issue | 


of the Southern Agriculturist ap- 
peared an article entitled, “What 
the Automobile Has Meant to 
Me,” by Mrs. W. H. Grissim. 

Under date of July 3d Mrs. 
Grissim, who is the wife of a plain 
but substantial farmer living ten 
miles from the railroad in an 
average Tennessee county and 
never prepared an article for pub- 
lication before, wrote to one of 
our editors whom she knows per- 
sonally : 

“IT have felt a bit puffy since 
the paper came out because of 
the nice compliments from my 
neighbors. One man said le 
knew it all before he read it, 


but never thought of putting 
the different uses together and 


what it might mean to his 
wife. He has since bought an 
auto and the family sure are 
enjoying it. Now don’t you 
think that is about the nicest 
compliment I could have? 
Four more men have told me 
they are going to buy as soon 
as they can spare the time to 
learn to drive them.” 


Her article mentioned no ma- 
chine by name and we have no 
idea what make of cars these 
neighbors of hers will buy, but 
here is positive proof that her in- 
tensely human and straightfor- 
ward statement of the value of the 
automobile to the farm family has 
sold five cars in the small com- 
munity in which the writer lives. 

Carry this influence through a 
circulation of 140,000 and see what 
wonderful results one article of 





| 


this kind may bring to the auto- 
mobile industry as a whole! Add 
to that the accumulation of sales 
that may be influenced by a series 
of articles like this continued 
through the year, and the total 
makes all the money automobile 
manufacturers ever spent in a 
paper of this kind seem insignifi- 
cant. 

This is merely a case in point. 
The editorial influence of good 
farm papers has made possible, 
built up and continues to maintain 
scores of great American indus- 
tries—the manufacture of silos 
and silo machinery, farm engines, 
limestone pulverizers, agricultural 
dynamite, cement, canners, fertil- 
izers, oil tractors, etc. 

Papers, like the Southern Agricultur- 
ist, which scorn the use of cheap puffs 
and free write-ups for individual ad- 
vertisers, feel that they are performing 
a service of the highest value to their 
subscribers when they impress upon 
them by argument and example the 

value of new machines and methods of 
proven worth. 


which do not exercise their 
this way are not measuring 
full possibilities of their 
calling, and advertisers who do not 
consider the editorial influence of the 
papers they use in its bearing on their 
particular business are overlooking the 
greatest benefit the farm press has in 
store for them. 


Papers 
power in 
up to the 


Three highly qualified editors spend 
their entire time studying the needs of 
the field the Southern Agriculturist, 
a semi-monthly, covers. you manu- 
facture an article that these Southern 
farm families can use to their ad- 
vantage, it’s dollars to doughnuts we 
have told them so in many ways and 
many times. 


Let us show you what 
ready done in preparing 
for your advertising seed, 
promise to do. 


we have al- 
this rich soil 
not what we 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 
B. Kirx Rankin, Publisher 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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facilitate every movement from 
the ordering of the building to 
the final act in erecting it.” 

Separate pages are devoted to 
garages, bungalows and chicken- 
houses. If a person is interested 
in garages, he is sent the pages 
referring to those buildings. The 
other sections are withheld un- 
less the prospect shows interest 
in them. 

In that way the company cuts 
down the cost of the catalogue 
and at the same time saves post- 
age, 

In the introduction, the vari- 
ous sizes of garages necessary to 
hold different-sized machines are 
discussed so the purchaser can 
determine the price of the build- 
ing he will need from the quota- 
tions given. The company gives 
specifications for both wood and 
steel buildings. 

With every steel 
company furnishes a_ blue-print 
and detailed instruction for as- 
sembling. With wood buildings 
the purchaser receives a complete 
set of instructions but no blue- 
print. The plain marking of the 
sections makes the print unnec- 


garage the 


essary, experience has shown 
Most of the illustrations in the 
catalogue are from photographs 


taken of erected buildings. Each 
page is devoted to a single model, 
showing an illustration of it, quot- 
ing prices for the variotis sizes, 
and listing additional equipment 
that may be ordered if wanted. 
The cost of the catalogue on good 
stock is estimated at ten cents a 
copy. Mailing costs up to four 
cents, depending upon the number 
of sections sent to the prospect. 

The company expects to cash 
in on business which the advertis- 
ing has created. Mr. Kolb be- 
lieves in the cumulative value of 
his copy. and his experience has 
shown him that a man may con- 
sider the purchase of a building 
months before he sigas the order. 
That has been found to be the 
case particularly among prospec- 
tive automobile purchasers. 

The advertising effort is near- 
ly over for the present season, 
but the company hopes to invest 
more money than ever during the 
next one. Although not definitely 
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decided, if conditions warrant the 
move it is likely that last sea- 
son’s appropriation will be prac- 
tically doubled. 


“Doherty News” a New House- 
organ 


Henry L. Doherty & Co., New York, 
engineers, operators and managers of 
public utility properties, have inau 
gurated a house-organ called the ‘‘Do- 
herty News,’ issued monthly by the 
Doherty Publishing Corporation. 

The publication gives space to in 
formative articles upon subjects of in- 
terest to public utilities investors and is 
stated to be issued ‘for the improve- 
ment and development of public service.” 

Peter D. Vroom, formerly with the 
Chicago re: Se is the editor. 


Coal on" Advertised in 
Seattle 


“Mr. Diamond Briquet’” is the new 
advertising character that has made his 
appearance in the new copy of the Pa- 
cific Coast Coal Company of Seattle, 
Wash. The new advertising figure is 
to be used to promote the sale of a 
new product called ‘Diamond Coal 
3riquets” made from coal, and it is 
said to be so clean that it will not soil 
the hands; there is no soot and a 
minimum of ash, 


Appeal Granted in Cream of 
Wheat Case 


The Great Atlantic. & Pacific Tea 
Company has appealed its case against 
the Cream of Wheat Company. The 
opinion of Judge Hough, of the United 
States District Court at New York, 
denying an injunction to the Tea Com- 
pany under the Clayton Act, was printed 
in full in Printers’ Ink for July 29th. 
District Judge Mayer granted an appeal, 
September 1. so the case now goes to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. 


President of Locomobile Com- 
pany Dies 


Samuel Todd Davis, Jr., 
the Locomobile Company of America. 
died September 1, aged 42 years. In 
the early days of the automobile indus 
try he was widely known as a driver of 
racing cars. 

He became treasurer of the Loco- 
mobile Company when it was organized 
in 1900 and a little later was elected 
president. 


president of 


ie . . er 
New Fruit Journal in Virginia 
The Virginia Fruit-grower and Farmer 
has been established at Charlottesville, 
Va. It is a monthly publication, de- 
voted to fruit raising and general agri- 
culture. Lewis C. Randolph, the man- 
ager, was formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Company, Ltd., at Montreal. 
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THE 
Tampa Daily Times 


Tampa, Fla. 


Is announcing our appoint- 
ment (effective September 
15,1915) as its general 


ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES 


We have thoroughly acquainted 
ourselves with the publication and 
its field. We know the men who 
make it, their policies, their meth- 
ods, their accomplishment. We 
assume the representation with a 
firm and hearty belief in the 
Tampa field as a great and grow- 
ing market, and in THE TAMPA 
DAILY TIMES as the most re- 
sponsive and effective medium 
through which it can be reached 
in an advertising way. 


We are at your service, any- 
time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Burrell Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Druggists to Work for 
Price-maintenance 





The National Association at Its 
Annual Convention Passes Reso- 
lutions to Back Legislation “Simi- 
lar to Stevens Bill”’—Legislators 
Promise Their Support to a Sat- 
isfactory Measure 


RICE-MAINTENANCE was 

strongly endorsed at the meet- 
ing in Minneapolis last week of 
the National Association of Retail 
Druggists. 

The Stevens bill which failed 
of passage in the last Congress 
was constantly alluded to as the 
best measure yet brought forward 
which would afford the manufac- 
turer the means of maintaining 
the advertised retail price of an 
article which he sells through the 
jobbing and retail trade. 

The Association through its 
Legislative Committee, and acting 
in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Fair Trade League and other 
associations of retailers will en- 
deavor to introduce and push 
through a new bill similar to the 
Stevens bill during the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

President S. C. Henry in his an- 
nual report referred to the matter 
in part as follows: “The problem 
of price-maintenance still awaits 
solution. It is the corner-stone 
and strength of our organization. 
Hope and eventual success is for 
the present centered in the Stev- 
ens bill. This bill can be enacted 
into law by the next Congress if 
our efforts continue for the same 
forceful; systematic, organized 
and ‘never-say-die’ policy which 
obtained throughout the country 
in our efforts for this bill with the 
last Congress. The Stevens bill 
contemplates maintenance of re- 
tail prices for all retailers, which 
is its great redeeming feature, 
and is therefore not to be con- 
sidered as special legislation.” 

A. H. Beardsley, of the Miles 
Medical Company, representing 
the Proprietary Association, said: 
“Price-protection is the most im- 
portant proposition before your 
My associa- 
tion is strong for it, and a meas: 
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ure along the lines of the Stevens 
bill is going to bring it about.” 

Secretary Chas. M. Woodruff, 
of the National Association of 
Medicinal Products, with head- 
quarters in Detroit, spoke in 
similar vein. Senator Moses 
Smith and Congressman Geo. R. 
Smith, both of whom represent 
Minnesota in the national legis- 
lature, addressed the convention, 
assured the delegates that the 
principles of the Stevens bill were 
fundamentally right and gave 
promise of their unqualified sup- 
port for a new measure along 
similar lines to be introduced in 
the next Congress. 

The resolution on this subject 
which was unanimously adopted 
reads: 


Whereas, The unfair practice of cut- 
ting retail selling prices of standard 
goods is being generally used as an ad- 
vertising medium, and 

Whereas, This unfair competition is 
destroying the independent retail mer- 
chants of this country by creating great 
trading monopolies, thus seriously in- 
juring the towns and smaller cities, and 

Whereas, The claim that price cut- 
ting is in the interest of the consumer 
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is wholly unfounded, since the loss of 
profit on standard goods is always off- 
set by the higher prices charged for 
unknown goods of doubtful quality, and 
Whereas, House Bill 13305, generally 
known as the Stevens Bill, having been 
introduced in the last Congress and hav- 
ing failed of due consideration by rea- 
son of many other important matters 
pending, is a measure that if enacted 
into law will greatly aid in establishing 
fair, free and honest competition, re- 
lieve from cut-throat methods and give 
the independent retail merchant an op- 
portunity to do business under legiti- 
mate conditions, therefore be it 
Resolved, That the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists heartily en- 
dorses this measure and calls for its 
reintroduction in the next Congress and 
pledges its influence and helpful as- 
sistance in promoting its final passage. 


The newly elected officers are: 

President, M. A. Stout, Bluff- 
ton, Ind. 

First Vice-President, Sol Eck- 
stein, Milwaukee. 

Second Vice-President, W. H. 
Cousins, Dallas, Tex. 

Third Vice-President, L. T. 
Dunning, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 

Secretary, Thos. H. Potts, Chi- 
cago. 

Treasurer, Grant Stevens, De- 
troit. 











Shipments to South Amer- 


ica in June of this year almost doubled those of a 
year ago. You can increase the sale of your goods 
in these markets by using our Spanish and Portu- 
guese editions. And in Europe, Australasia, Far 
East, Africa, etc., where buying from the United 
States is also record-breaking, through our English 
and French editions. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


17 Battery Place - - New York 


Established 1877, and published in four editions 
ENGLISH SPANISH PORTUGUESE FRENCH 








“Submit Us Something” a Demand 
That Makes for Advertising Waste 


A Situation That Advertisers Can Remedy if They Lend Encouragement 


By W. Livingston Larned 


AM writing this article very 

frankly for the benefit of the 
advertiser. I am going to make 
clear how the advertiser has per- 
mitted a situation to develop that 
is adding to his overhead, that is 
making a heavier drain than is 
necessary on his advertising ap- 
propriation. 

My subject is the folly of the 
agent’s submitting a large experi- 
mental lot of copy and drawings 
on the hope that the advertiser 
will choose one piece. The ad- 
vertiser has said: “Submit us 
something,” and the agency, anx- 
ious to please and anxious to hold 
the account, has spent an unbusi- 
nesslike amount of money on “pre- 
lims’” to please the advertiser. 
The advertiser is flattered by such 
attention and has finally come to 
think that he should a/ways have 
the privilege of choosing one from 
many—the rejected pieces being a 
dead waste, 

What is the result? The cost 
of advertising has been increased. 

The agent is not innocent. But 
it is the advertiser who finally has 
to pay for the luxury of needlessly 
numerous prelims. And it is the 
advertiser who has abetted the 
agent in such extravagant solicit- 
ing methods. 

Suppose all advertisers should 
simultaneously encourage all 
agents to use more economical so- 
liciting methods. Wouldn’t the 
cost of advertising be sensibly 
lessened at the end of a year? 
Here is a chance for practical re- 
trenchment that will not decrease 
the amount of advertising a line. 

Is it necessary to have a half 
dozen expensive __ illustrations 
made when one only is to be used? 

Is it essential to write, write— 
write one’s head off—write a rip- 
pling sheaf of copy to flatter some 
gentleman’s sense of selection? 

Is it generally done in other 


lines—this papering the walls of 
8 


the “Committee Room” with 
sketches, that a single sketch of 
the bunch may receive the mystic 
eC es Sats 

Is it wise or just or profitable 
to accustom general managers of 
concerns to have submitted whole 
batteries of highly colored, costly 
“prelims,” when there is a mild 
likelihood of one eight-sheet poster 
being used? 

Is it shrewd management to 
place eight or ten complete, typed 
ads, finished in every way, from 
individual illustrations to original 
text, and prelude the remarkable 
proceeding by saying: 

“There, Mr. Gruntz, we have 
brought you quite a selection to 
chose from—which ad do you pre- 
fer?” 

ADVERTISING MEN CALL IT “SERVICE” 


The questions appear to be de- 
batable. Pin an advertising man 
down and his running fire of com- 
ment will run something like this: 

“The submitting of a number of 
pieces of copy or a number of pic- 
tures all comes under the head of 
‘service. It’s exactly as if you 
were buying a suit of clothes in 
a shop—you would want the man 
waiting on you to show you per- 
haps a dozen suits of different 
textures and colors. Then you’d 
pick out the best.” 

This is Debatable Point No. 1. 

3ut is the store statement lit- 
erally true—is the logic sound? 

In the Dunlap Hat stores, for 
example—when you enter, bent on 
buying a derby, does an affable 
salesman hand 20 or 30 hats on 
pegs around the store, and, stand- 
ing back at 50 paces tell you to 
“start picking.” 

On the. contrary, old customers 
go to Dunlap and other equally 
fine hat shops because of their con- 
fidence in the judgment of the 
salesman, coupled with their own. 
“I want a new derby—black, nar- 
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To the Advertiser 


who has no Agent: 


@ You must have some good reason for denying 
yourself the service of a good Agency. That reason 
is based on some feature or want in the Agencies 
you know. But isn’t it just possible that in some 
Agency you haven't met you may find one that will 
meet your desires and needs? Agencies differ about 
as much as finger prints. The Procter & Collier 
Co., is just as different as any of them. 


@ These points of difference can’t be listed. One 
feature distinguishes us from one of our brethren, 
another from another. But here are some of those 
which distinguish us from most: 


@ We're willing to show what we can do for you— 
as far as anything short of the deed itself can show 
it—without any obligation on your part to employ us. 





@ We don’t ask for contracts—the minute our work 
ceases to bind you to us, you are free to go. 


@ We have no concessions to offer in the way of 
rates. Our clients pay us in full and promptly. 


@ There are other differences, of course. Perhaps 
you won't like us any better than the others, but 
isn't it worth while to make sure? We enjoy scru- 
tiny. Scrutinize us! 


T®* Procter & Collier Co. 


New York Cincinnati Indianapolis 
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In an 


The advertising man who is 
not a trained business man is 
snagged in an eddy. He can- 
not progress. He must watch 
less able men forge their way 
up the stream, winning the big 
responsibilities and the big 
salaries. 


an advertis- 


ceive artistic 
layouts, produce effective printed 
matter. To win into the higher 
levels he must grasp the funda- 
mental relationship of his work 
to other forces in business. 

He must know finance, 
banking, auditing, organization, 





Eddy 


management. St. Elmo Lewis, 
formerly of the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co., says, “The 
course has enlisted the active 
enthusiasm of our people. It 
has proven right in theory and 
workable in practice.” 


The poli- 


It is not The Modern Business cies of the 
enough that C gyrse and Service 


Institute are 
controlled by 


ing man can of the ALEXANDER the following 
write, com HAMILTON INSTITUTE Advisory 


Council: 
JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON, D.C.S., Dean 
of the New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance. 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP, LL.D., President of 
the National City Bank of New York. 
JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, Mining Engineer. 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS, LL. D., Professor of 
Government, New York University. 
ELBERT H. GARY, LL.D., Chairman of the 
Board, U. S. Steel Corporation. 


Send for our free book, ‘‘ Forging Ahead in Business.’’ 
It will give you a new perspective of your profession. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


31 Astor Place, New York 























Without placing me under any sort of obligation, send me your book, ‘Forging 
head in Business,”’ and full information regerding your Course and Service. 
(Write your name, address and business position below.) 
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row brim, rather low, something 
nobby, price around so and so, size 
seven and one-eighth,” you tell the 
clerk. In the meantime this clerk 
has been studying you—he knows 
beforehand the hat which will 
best become you, and, encouraged 
by your confidence in him, he 
reaches up for a hat, hands it to 
you, you try it on, and if you 
haven’t some fussy little prejudice 
of your own, you will there and 
then purchase the right derby for 
you, 

Many advertising men _ have 
grown to believe that it is a seri- 
ous and expensive, not to say dan- 
gerous habit, this ‘submitting 
stuff,” world without end. The 
contention is made that the adver- 
tising man will concentrate the 
best that’s in him in one fine 
scheme, submitting that as “What 
the customer should wear.” Just 
as there would be small likelihood 
of all 20 derbies becoming Mr. Cus- 
tomer’s, so is it a matter of specu- 
lation whether all of the 20 
ideas submitted for an advertise- 
ment will measure up to the re- 
quirements of the case. Suppose 
the client happens to favor the 
poorest scheme of the bunch and 
you know it is the poorest! If 
you are true to your trust you will 
not want him to use this scheme 
at all. It was thrown in because 
you “wanted to make a good show- 
ing’—it was merely one of those 
indiscriminate mongrel ideas an 
organization turns out when it 
feels it must submit 20 instead of 
one, 

How much bigger and better 
and more substantial is the sub- 
mitting of one carefully planned 
advertisement—one you are proud 
of and sure of and believe in thor- 
oughly yourself ! 

Then, if Mr. Advertiser doesn’t 
care for it, if he has his own good 
reasons for not liking it, go back 
to the office and start all over 
again. Is it not the wiser cotirse 
to concentrate on a single superior 
idea rather than to fire a load of 
mental buckshot all over the place? 

Here is a story torn from the 
Book of Experience. It is repre- 
sentative, too. 

A notoriously fussy and hard- 
to-please client had been growing 


steadily worse. The securing of 
a release on monthly magazine 
copy had become a well-nigh im- 
possible feat. Indecision, reluc- 
tance, doubt, petty pickayunish- 
ness; half-baked surface analyses, 
the inability to settle on one thing 
and see it through—these factors 
were making the account a night . 
mare. 

The size of the account and its 

hundred-and-one important rami- 
fications only increased the vexa- 
tious proportions of the problem 
It was comparable with a very 
fat and very healthy but very bad- 
mannered child. The account has 
actually been “spoiled.” It had 
reached the stage where it would 
lie down on the floor and kick and 
ell. 
: ‘The solicitor handling the client 
was a worthy and accomplished 
gentleman, tactful to a degree, and 
not lacking in resourcefulness. 


GROWTH OF A WRONG IDEA 


But, like Frankenstein, he had 
created a sort of Advertising 
Monster—a giant of abnormal 
traits, destined in turn to swing 
sharply around and crush him. 

This solicitor had been doing the 
same thing for a year; when it 
came time to run copy, enough 
material was submitted in the 
shape of elaborate sketches by ex- 
pensive artists, copy and complete 
proofs to provide a dozen cam- 
paigns. The wasteful habit had 
grown, insidiously. First, it had 
been one extra layout, in case the 
initial idea did not meet with 
favor. Pretty soon, a once per- 
fectly good advertising manager 
began to develop symptoms of 
“Discriminitus,’ which is nothing 
more than inability to settle on any 
one thing. 

The third factory visit made by 
the agency solicitor was fortified 
by a round dozen extra layouts. 

After a three-hour session the 
full list of publications was pro- 
vided for, although there were 
many necessary “changes” and 
“adaptations,” and “this-part-of- 
that’s” as a provisional drawback. 

This advertising manager was 
getting more particular by the 
minute. Nothing seemed to please 
him. He would run his eye down 
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a set of 15 proofs and turn away, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

The result of days and days of 
conscientious work received about 
as much final consideration as an 
office-boy’s report. With supreme 
and masterful indifference, the 
A. M. swept them all into quick 
obscurity. 

“No.” 

“T don't care for that.” 

“Believe we can find something 
better.” 

“We'll lay this aside.” 

“Not very effective.” 

“Better try again on this.” 

Is the language familiar to you? 
Have you put the best that’s in 
you into a series of ideas and lay- 
outs, only to see some conspicu- 
ously pert individual dispense with 
them during a ten-minutes Turk- 
ish bath in the big, stuffy private 
office? 

These suggestions have not re- 
ceived careful consideration, Their 
merits have not been weighed and 
measured. The reasons for their 
having been created and put on 
paper have not been analyzed. 


Snap-judgment is the order of the 


day. 

“All right—got something there 
to show me? Spread ’em out. 
No! No! No!” 

It’s cruel. 

The thing hurts. 

And that it’s unjust no one can 
deny. 

The last stages of the disease 
become truly serious. 

When a campaign is to be sub- 
mitted, copy, plan and art depart- 
ments are kept at high tension for 
weeks in advance. The ordeal is 
expensive. It eats up money and 
energy out of proportion to re- 
sults attained. After a desperately 
discouraging trip, our friend, the 
solicitor, said to a new member 
of the organization—a_ slow- 
spoken, quiet man, long in the 
advertising business: 

“T don’t know what's the matter 
with them out there. I can't get 
them to put their O. K. on any- 
thing. We are actually losing 
money on the account. Profits are 
being eaten up by sketches and 
copy and plates and type setups, 
which are never used. We submit 
ten complete proofs of ten indi- 


INK 


vidual ads, in order to get one 
through. Why?” 

“Are you willing to hear the 
real reason?” inquired the quiet 
newcomer. 

“Vee,” 

“You've spoiled your client. It's 
your own fault. You have no one 
to blame but yourself.” 

“Nonsense,” exclaimed the so- 
licitor. 

“T mean exactly what I say.” 

3ut suppose a client wants to 
see more than one layout—insists 
upon having a choice?” 

“Do it in another way.” 

“T don’t get you.” 

“One at a time, only.” 

The solicitor shook his head. 

3ut his companion was very 
much in earnest now. 


‘ 


LIKE SCATTERED SHOT 

“When a man has one idea to 
concentrate on, he really concen- 
trates. There is nothing to distract 
his attention—nothing to confuse 
It is a case of undivided attention. 
If there’s anything good in the 
idea you submit, it will be properly 
weighed for its full worth. When 
a number of ideas are submitted, 
the objective point being a single 
O. K.’d piece, your man wanders 
up and down from one to the 
other. About the time he decides 
that ‘A’ is satisfactory, he takes 
another glance at ‘K’ and believes 
that should have preference. He 
is apt to end by not liking any of 
them. You see, he has been com- 
batting his own personal judgment. 
A little internal fight has been ‘in 
progress. He is rather angry at 
himself for not being capable of 
quick decision. 

“It’s the old old story of a 
superabundance of riches. Little 
Bobbie in the candy store, told he 
may have one piece of candy from 
the big case and one only. For the 
tiny life of him, Bobbie can’t bring 
himself to the point of making the 
selection. An old-time salesman 
once told me that the surest way 
to defeat your own purpose is to 
show a customer more than one 
article at a time. 

“You have permitted this client 
to run away from himself and you. 
The more he gets, the less he likes. 
It is an infallible rule of human 
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Automobile 
Manufacturers 


, Honan 


MERICA’S leading 
industry endorses the 
modern way of engrav- 

ing and printing. 





There’s proof in every book 
and unit represented in this 
group of automobile adver- 
tising that the Photo-Offset 
Process is the highest expres- 
sion of the engraving and 
printing art. 


See inside spread and page 

following for further evi- 

dence — all produced by 
MAGILL-WEINSHEIMERCO. 
1322-30 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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COURTESY OF HUDSON MOTOR CO., DETROIT 


Reproduction of Cog Auton 
The beautiful soft tints, with their pleasing gradations and blend possible 
printed by our company. It will be worth your while to wnljr particul 


MAGILL-WEINSHEIMER CO! South 
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Ye HUDSON 
LIGHT SIX-40 





Automobile Booklet 


possible only with the Photo-Offset Process, as engraved and 
t particulars and samples. (See preceding and following pages.) 


South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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COURTESY OF THE MAXWELL MOTOR CO., DETROIT 


Reproduction of an engine in one color, 
by the Photo-Offset Process 


Proof Without Argument 





‘THE above engraving is proof without 
argument that the Photo-Offset Process 


can produce mechanical subjects with the finest 
detail. 


Just think what it means to get such beautiful 
effects on paper with an antique finish, and of 
a fine bond quality. 


A thorough investigation of our Photo-Offset 
Process will bring its reward to you, for this 
modern method means a better quality at the 
same price charged for first-class work. by the 
old method—and in many cases for less. 

See further evidence on pages 1, 2 and 3 of this advertise- 


ment and write today for full particulars regarding our 
service. You'll find in it a money-making difference. 


MAGILL-WEINSHEIMER COMPANY 
1322-1330 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 

















nature. 
the same in that respect. 
‘given us’-—what we ‘do not have 
to pay for’ is seldom deemed val- 


We are all pretty much 
What is 


uable. And from what you your- 
self tell me, you have been giving 
him copy and sketches ad lib. with 
no special accounting. That isn't 
‘service, my dear sir—that’s fool- 
hardiness. You are making it 
pretty difficult for the next man 
who handles the account.” 

This advice did not “set well” 
with the solicitor. He mumbled 
it out for himself, and in com- 
pany with a few other kindred 
unfortunates who _ themselves 
thought that the real meaning of 
the word “service” as applied to 
agency advertising relations was 
to give one hundred dollars’ worth 
of mental effort for fifty-seven 
hity. 

The little coterie discussed the 
problem in this fashion: 

“Tf an advertising manager 
wishes 20 layouts, that he may 
select one, then the 20 should be 
supplied. That is his privilege.” 
The argument never managed to 
get much further. 

It is worth while setting forth 
here, however, that the solicitor 
in question lost the account. It 
fluttered from beneath that tender 
and protecting wing almost over- 
night. 

The inevitable climax has been 
reached. Common sense shows 
that it was certain to take place. 
Any business procedure not built 
on sound business principles can- 
not be enduring. It is the very 
law and life of man’s daily trans- 
actions. 

And coddling someone up, with 
a ridiculous over-supply of ma- 
terial at the expense of mind and 
counting-room, is all wrong, in a 
business way. 

It’s simply not being done— 
that’s all. 

It is wasteful, 2 

It is expensive. 

It is unnecessary. 

The solicitor who “landed” the 
big account in question did so 
on a quiet, sane basis. He was 
tactful. He made it possible for 
himself to discuss the situation 
with the irascible advertising 
manager. And, contrary to what 
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you may think, advertising man- 
agers will listen to reason, if you 
go about it correctly. They have 
reasoning power of their very 
own—they don’t want you to have 
to pay for the privilege of pre- 
paring and placing their business. 

The first session was a stormy 
one, 

A double-truck had been sched- 
uled to run in the Sphere on a 
certain date. 

The solicitor appeared with one 
piece of copy and one illustration 
to accompany it. That was all 
he had with him. 

Both were spread out on the 
manager's desk. 

“I don’t care for it,’ was the 
advertising manager’s quick and 
rather short statement. “Have 
you anything else to show me?” 

“No sir,’ replied the solicitor. 

“When can you bring something 
over?” 

But the solicitor did not intend 
to give up so easily. 


PINNING DOWN THE ADVERTISING 
MAN 


“Mr. K.” said he, “we have 
spent six days getting this copy 
and sketch in shape. It represents 
an immense amount of work. It 
was not a hit-and-miss prepara- 
tion—the best that’s in our or- 
ganization went into the ad. 
Every department has had a fling 
at it in the way of criticism, In 
short, it represents to us, as ad- 
vertising experts, the best material 
you could possibly run for the 
purpose. I don’t want you to turn 
it down without being courteous 
enough to tell us why. For in 
telling us, and in criticizing the 
ad you will be assisting us in our 
future work for you.” 

The advertising manager looked 
up, surprised. He was not ac- 
customed to being spoken to in 
this manner. He had never been 
crossed—never been questioned. 

“But I simply do not care for 
your copy and picture,” he re- 
torted, backing against the wall 
and mixing anger with resentment, 
“that ought to dismiss the inci- 
dent.” 

“Mr. K.” responded the solici- 
tor quietly, “we can’t do business 
that way. It’s as unfair to you 
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as it is to us. The copy and illus- 
tration here cost us exactly $212, 
if we may really put price on a 
thing so intangible. We can’t 
afford to submit ideas and have 
them turned down at first glance, 
merely because you don’t happen 
to like them. We can afford it, 
however, if your criticism of such 
attempts will help us build better 
ads in the future. That’s con- 
structive. This double page is the 
result of a week’s work, as 

have said; please tell me why you 
consider it unworthy of O. K.” 

And do you know—the adver- 
tisement was actually passed, and 
appeared, three weeks later. Sev- 
eral changes were necessary, but 
it did go through. 

And here is what happened. 

The new solicitor sat down and 
patiently explained the virtues of 
the layout; how and why it had 
been originated and the logical 
reasons for expecting it to prove 
a valuable factor in sales. He 
stood by his offspring, he pro- 
tected it, fought for it and de- 
manded that it receive the cour- 
teous, studious consideration it 
deserved. A little later on, when 
another passage at arms took 
place, a submitted scheme was 
discarded entirely and another 
brought up for discussion—but 
only one—not a portfolio full of 
waste. 

Gradually the manager and his 
office associates began to respect 
this man and his organization. 
The old-time trouble and annoy- 
ance, and even heartache, were 
entirely eliminated. | Copy-men 
were inspired to do their best. 
Artists were enthusiastic when a 
commission came in. Placid con- 
tentment ruled, with everybody 
“doing his darndest.” 

We enter-a plea for the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary “prelims.” 
We urge the promotion of a fine 
little body to be known as “The 
Society for the Prevention of 
Profligate Submitting.” 

We urge the co-operation of 
the man who passes upon copy 
and pictures, that he be not un- 
reasonable in his demands. We 
go so far as to humbly beg the 
advertising solicitor not to get his 
client in the habit of asking for 


dozens of ideas, when one could 
be made to serve the purpose. 

If there be a single cloud in all 
the advertising sky, it is the 
thoughtless, harmful, unnecessary 
waste in this business of “getting 
an ©, K.” 

Invited to “submit some lay- 
outs” for cut-outs and street-car 
cards, an artist spent two weeks 
and a ton of hope and ambition 
draughting up color suggestions. 

There were 18 of them, and all 
practical. Tacked upon the wall 
of a certain committee-room, ex- 
actly nine minutes were consumed 
by the Big Man in “looking ’em 
over.” He did it as you would 
see landscape through the window 
of the Twentieth Century. 

Is there this much waste in 
other lines? We doubt it. 


Shortage of Imports to New 
Zealand 


The chief shortages in supplies exist 
in drapery and soft goods, in iron 
mongery and hardware, in groceries, in 
boots and leather goods, and in drugs. 
Drapers, ironmongers, and grocers are 
the worst sufferers, and consequently 
it is in their commodities that the 
public of Auckland will find it neces- 
sary to accept substitutes for certain 
lines, to lessen their demands for 
others, and in some instances to do 
without altogether. 

The volume of New Zealand’s imports 
in drapery may be gauged when it is 
pointed out that in 1913 their monetary 
value reached a total of about £4,250,000 
($20,682,625), including apparel, hos- 
iery, and silks, these being the latest 
figures obtainable. Auckland drapery 
importers, discussing the situation, state 
that the war has caused a very serious 
falling off in these figures. Before the 
outbreak of hostilities they used to sup- 
plement shortages by depending on Do- 
minion supplies, but now the New Zea- 
land factories are so glutted with work, 
partly for the military authorities, that 
wholesale drapers have to take a sec- 
ondary place in the demand for sup- 
plies—Auckland Herald. 


Technical Journal Co. Buys 
“Electrical Engineering” 


Electrical Engineering, formerly pub 
lished by the W. R. C. Smith Publish- 
ing Company, of Atlanta, has been pur- 
chased by the Technical Journal Com- 
pany, New York City, which_has ab- 
sorbed the Wm. R. Gregory Company, 
publisher of Bakers’ Review and Flour, 
Hay & Grain. The president of the 
Technical Journal Company is Charles 
B. Thompson and the vice-president 
Wm. Frank Eastman. 
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Tue Aver & Son ADVERTISEMENT 
(Concluded ) 


And Montgomery—“The Cradle 
f the Confederacy’—a worthy 
sister of Mobile! A city notable 
in the politics of the South and 
creat in her industrial accom- 
plishments; the home of Yancy, 
famous orator and statesman; the 
inauguration place of Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confed- 
erate States; the busy Capital of 
a growing State, able to adjust 
herseli, after the ravages of war, 
to the peaceful and successful pur- 
suits of commerce. 

Montgomery was founded by a 
New Englander, Samuel Dexter of 
Massachusetts, and was originally 
named “New Philadelphia.” Dex- 
ter, in parcelling out the town, 
reserved a fine site for the fu- 
ture State Capitol. Thirty years 
later his dream was realized and 
the present beautiful Capitol 
Building stands on Dexter’s origi- 
nal site. Surely there is much 
in hope and optimism! 

And so, to quote another Ala- 
bama historian, who writes about 
Montgomery, “business enterprise 
has adapted itself to new  sur- 
roundings. It is to-day a city of 
the New South. Far over the 
wide stretches of field and river 
float the long streamers of smoke, 
the banners of the modern army 
of industry.” 

3ut Alabama has other children 
—sturdy and honorably stained 
with the smoke and sweat of toil. 
Birmingham and Bessemer, with 
their smoke-belching foundries 
and coke-pits red-eyed from sleep- 
less fires—grim children of the 
iron age, supplying the world with 
the sinews of construction, and 
feeding its engines with the heat 
of which power is born. 

Birmingham is now frequently 
referred to as “the Pittsburgh of 
the South.” We believe that, at 
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the present rate of her progress 
in the iron and steel industry, it is 
quite within the realm of possibil- 
ity that the phrase will in future 
years be reversed and Pittsburgh 
will be called “the Birmingham of 
the North.” 

This busy city has seen her manu- 
facturing opportunities. Wrest- 
ing from her mines the raw ma- 
terial for factory equipment and 
power she is inducing the building 
of plants at the source of supply. 

he is a worthy namesake of 
old Birmingham in England. 
whose great industries are famed 
throughout the world. 

Alabama may well be proud of 
Birmingham. She is doing great 
things, and, with a continuance of 
the progressive effort which her 
people are displaying, her future 
as a leading manufacturing center 
of the country is assured. 

Alabama has no cause to envy 
other States. Her vast wealth of 
coal and iron; her great crops of 
cotton and cereals; her timber- 
studded acres; her adequate vein- 
ing of railroads; her fine Gulf 
port; her beautiful cities and pro- 
gressive people—all these combine 
to make her great. 

Another fine possession of Ala- 
bama is her newspapers. Both edi- 
torially and from a news stand- 
point they rank with the best of 
the country, The newspapers of 
the State are great factors in its 
upbuilding, and Alabama is espe- 
cially strong in this element of ex- 
pansion. 

Add to the industrial accom- 
plishments and_ possibilities of 
Alabama the vital thrill of adver- 
tising and she will rapidly flourish 
to still greater greatness. Adver- 
tising Headquarters is ready with 
the “thrill” when Alabama says 
the word. 
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The Thirteen Southern States Covered by the 


Southern Ruralist 


will produce more than one billion five hundred 
and seventy million bushels of grain this year. 
The crop will exceed in value by 


Several Hundred Million Dollars 


the total of the most valuable cotton crop ever produced in this section. 

Oklahoma is credited with a yield of one hundred and six million 
bushels of corn, as against a crop of fifteen million bushels in 1914. 

The corn crop of Texas is estimated at one hundred and sixty-eight 
million, nine hundred thousand bushels, which is a gain of ten million 
bushels over the estimate made last July. 

Virginia, North Carolina and practically every other State in the 
Southern Ruralist territory report remarkable gains. 

Our Fair Issue for October 15th will consist of 


300,000 Copies 


profusely illustrated, bound in four-color cover, and will be the most 
elaborate Agricultural Paper ever published in the South. 

There will be no increase in rate, which remains $1.00 per line flat. 
Don’t fail to include this number in your Fall schedule. 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


ATLANTA 
The South’s Foremost Farm Journal 


Audited by the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Failure to Control Selling Conditions 
Results in Loss 


When the Good Will of a Patent Owner Is Wholly in the Hands of 
Licensees He May Be Unable to Protect It 


XN ANY an advertiser has testi- 
4 fied in court and out of it as 
the troubles of the man who, 
nstead of operating his own fac- 
tory, elects to obtain his goods 
rom the plant of another concern. 
<perience has proved that one 
-advantage of such an arrange- 
ment lies in the danger that the 
anufacturing firm will in time 
ccome ambitious to market the 
roduct under its own name—as 
vitness a recent notable develop- 
ent in the motor-car field. Now 
mes a case, lately decided in the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States, that goes to prove that even 
the manufacturer who controls ex- 
clusive features by means of patent 
rights may, if he grants licenses 
to manufacture under these pat- 
ents, have more or less difficulty in 
dictating marketing conditions. 

The Geneva Furniture Manu fac- 
turing Company, of Geneva, N. Y., 
is the owner of certain patents on 
the construction of sofa-beds. In- 
stead of manufacturing under 
ae patents, however, and mark- 
eting the product, it grants li- 
censes to other manufacturers to 
do so. 

By the terms of the license 
agreement its licensees are bound, 
among other things, to advertise 
and promote the sale of the pat- 
ented goods and to refrain from 
the manufacture and sale of com- 
petitive goods. Among the manu- 
facturers operating under such a 
license is the Seng Company, of 
Chicago, a large part of whose 
product has been sold through S. 
Karpen & Brothers, a corporation 
of Illinois and also of West Vir- 
ginia. The Karpen concern, it 4s 
alleged, has induced the Seng 
Company to furnish a substitute 
product, in violation of its license 
agreement. The case which finally 
reached the Supreme Court on a 
point of jurisdiction, and was re- 
manded back to the lower court 


for further proceedings, is the suit 
9 


of the Geneva Furniture Company 
against Karpen, for contributory 
infringement of its patents. 

The Geneva company claims that 
this diversion of business is 
serious, inasmuch as the sales of 
sofa-beds now aggregate about 
$2,500,000 per year. Indeed, the 
claim was made in court that, 
thanks to energetic advertising and 
promotion, the sale of sofa-beds 
has practically supplanted the busi- 
ness in ordinary convertible beds, 
such as folding-beds, bed-lounges, 
bed-couches, mantel folding-beds 
and table-beds. 

To advertisers, however, perhaps 
the most interesting issue has to 
do with the propriety of an adver- 
tiser inducing a supply house to 
furnish unpatented or competitive 
goods of a given class after a busi- 
ness has been built up on patented 
goods of the same class, furnished 
by the self-same supply house 
under contracts calling for the 
payment of royalty to the holder 
of the patents. The worst breach 
of propriety of all, apparently, in 
the estimation of the Geneva com- 
pany, is that the Seng company, al- 
legedly under the persuasion of 
Karpen, has ceased to use its “best 
endeavors,” as per contract, “to 
promote and advertise the devices 
and sofa-beds” made under the 
Geneva company’s patents, but 
instead is promoting ind advertis- 
ing unlicensed and substitute de- 
vices and sofa-beds. So successful 
has been this form of competition 
that it is claimed that to date thou- 
sands of sales of substitute goods 
have been made. 


SUBSTITUTE PARTS CONCEALED 


Loss of good will by reason of a 
failure to advertise and promote is 
also one of the claims set up in 


this controversy. The licensed de- 
vices or fixtures, and likewise the 
substitutes against which protest is 
made, are all intended to be used, 
of course, only for sofa-beds or 
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davenport-beds. All of the com- 
pleted product are sofas in form, 
and capable of being opened so as 
to furnish double beds when de- 
sired, 

Likewise all of them are in ap- 
pearance sofas, with seats and 
backs, generally upholstered and 
with wooden ends, and all of them 
are intended to be used as sofas by 
day and beds at night. Inasmuch 
therefore as the differences be- 
tween the licensed and unlicensed 
product of a given type are to be 
found largely in the system of con- 
cealed hinges and levers which 
operate to open and close and to 
convert the sofa into a bed or the 
bed into a sofa, it becomes mani- 
fest that substitution is a serious 
matter. Indeed the Geneva com- 
pany claims that the good will of 
its business, now entirely under the 
control of the Seng company, is 
being destroyed. 

The case in court has its basis in 
charges of patent infringement, but 
the Karpen company insists that 


the “real cause of action” is the - 


point in which advertisers in gen- 
eral naturally take the most in- 
terest, namely “a substitution of 
similar (not infringing) device in 
place of licensed devices.” The 
Karpen defense would make the 
only question to be considered 
“whether a patent is infringed 
merely because a licensee breaches 
his agreement to deal exclusively 
in and further the sale of the 
licensed article.” 

Emphasis is laid by the Geneva 
company in its appeals to the 
courts for relief upon the circum- 
stance that the same customers 
were solicited in turn for the li- 
censed type of fixtures and the 
competing or substitute fixtures. 
“Bad faith” is the term used by 
the Geneva company in referring 
to “the proselyting of established 
customers.” It is represented that 
in the opinion of the Geneva in- 
terests a policy such as is claimed 
to have been adopted by the Seng 
company is the more indefensible 
because the Geneva company, rely- 
ing upon the contract entered into 
with the Chicago concern, had not 
only withdrawn from the business 
of manufacturing and selling, but 
had “spent large sums of money’ 


through the Seng company in pro- 
motion work. 

In this case the defense set up 
the claim that the manufacture of 
the competing devices was an act 
separate from and independent of 
the manufacture by the same firm 
of the licensed devices. 


4S SELLING POLICY DEPENDENT ON 
MANUFACTURING? 


To this the other side replied 
that any possible independence dis- 
appeared if selling was considered 
in connection with manufacturing. 
It was contended that inasmuch as 
the Geneva company originally 
controlled the entire selling rights 
in the patented devices it had the 
right to license the Seng Company 
to sell these devices only in accord- 
ance with a designated scheme of 
selling, and that any sales in vio- 
lation of such plan or in accord- 
ance with some other scheme 
would necessarily involve an in- 
fringement of patent. 

Pursuing this subject the brief 
filed in the Supreme Court by the 
Geneva company set forth: “It 
is plain that the complainant might 
have imposed many different re- 
strictions in respect to the selling 
scheme in the license to the Seng 
Company. It might have imposed 
restrictions to maintain the price 
(on the contrary, the restriction as 
to price was a maximum, not a 
minimum)—or as to the territory 
ii which the Seng Company could 
manufacture and sell, or as to the 
manner of conducting agencies, or 
as to whether it should sell to the 
wholesale or retail trade. The re- 
ports abound in, decisions uphold- 
ing the right of the patentee to 
maintain an infringement suit 
against the licensee who violates 
selling provisions such as those 
mentioned above. The bi!l clearly 
alleges violation of the selling pro- 
visions of the contract, and the il- 
legal use of those portions of 
the monopoly reserved to the 
complainant in its allegations of 
sales of the licensed devices along 
with the competing and substitute 
devices, to the customers of the 
complainant and to the general 
manufacturing trade.” 

It is disclosed by the Geneva 
company that it made contracts 
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Records kept like this are practi- 
cally useless for the management 


of a business. Efficiency is im- 


possible and funds for improve- 
ment cannot be obtained. 


Hidden Factors of Service 


eg 





Records, statistics and accounts 
kept like this are available for a 
complete knowledge of the cost 
and efficiency of each depart- 











Such methods result in a tele- 
phone line which can give only 
poor service. 








The result of such records is a 
telephone line like this, which 
gives good service. 

















The subscriber knows the difference! He demands 
a well-informed, intelligent business management. 





One Policy 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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now published twice-a-month, 
offers a monthly advertising 
service different from any- 
thing ever offered before, 
by any magazine. 


For new rates, terms, dis- 
counts and particulars, 

just sign, tear off, and 
mail the coupon on the bottom 
of this page. 


Always remember that when 
you use space in “Snappy 
Stories” you use it ona 
guaranteed basis. 








Tear this off and mail to day. 















NAME 


MARK SELSOR, Adv. Mgr. 
Snappy Stories 
New York 
Send to the undersigned information about 
the new “Snappy Stories” twice-a-month ad- 


vertising service. 
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only on the understanding that li- 
censed fixtures should be sold “ 
a non-competitive basis.” Indeed, 
is admitted that the specified 
selling scheme “included as its 
principal factor freedom from in- 
ternal competition.” Representa- 
tives of the Geneva company have 
also argued that “If an infringe- 
ment suit may be invoked to pro- 
tect the patentee against a licensee 
who sells the licensed devices at 
a lower price than he had agreed 
to sell at, as has been held, we 
submit that the same remedy is 
eniorcible against a licensee who, 
while in the enjoyment of his li- 
censed selling rights, embarks up- 
on a course of dealing which ut- 
terly disrupts the entire scheme of 
selling embodied in the license and 
which immediately and fatally im- 
pairs the trade reputation of the 
licensed devices.” 

The Supreme Court opinion on 
this controversy between the Ge- 
neva company and Karpen held 
that the bill is “not a model of 
good pleading,” but concedes that 
the question put up to the high- 
est court is whether the bill pre- 
sents a case arising under the pat- 
ent laws,—that is, as Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter said: “a case assert- 
ting some right or privilege under 
those laws which will be sustained 
hy one construction of them or de- 
feated by another.” After review- 
ing the evidence, the Supreme 
Court decided that this does con- 
stitute a case arising under the 
paicnt laws in so far as Karpen is 
charged with contributory in- 
fringement. But the Court went 
on to say: “Other portions of the 
bill stand upon a different foot- 
ing. The causes of action which 
they present—those not founded 
upon an unauthorized making, us- 
ing or selling of devices embody- 
ing the inventions of the plain- 
tiff's patents but resting only up- 
on a breach of contractual obli- 
gations—do not arise under the 
patent laws.” 


Oberndorfer Joins Banker- 


Martin Company 
\. E. Oberndorfer, formerly advertis 
: manager of the Stumpf & Langhoff 
vany, has joined the Banker- Martin 
lvertising Company of Detroit. 






Is the Store’s Professional Shop- 
per Desirable ? 


A writer in Nugent’ $ Bulletin, a trade 
paper in the women’s garment field, 
takes the attitude that the store shopper, 
used for the purpose of buying at com- 
peting stores poo _comparing the values 
offered there and in the store where the 
shopper is employed, should be elim- 
inated. It is a reflection on the store 
buyer, the article declares, to have such 
gy enincoe made, because the shopper 

requently not sufficiently adept in 
the various lines to determine which 
store is offering the best values. Be- 
sides, it is pointed out, it is unethical 
and piratical to spy on the operations of 
other stores. 

One of the reasons for lack of profit 
in some of the big stores, it is asserted, 
is that instead of giving customers 
what they want at the right time at a 
fair profit they have been trying to 
undersell, not to serve. The criticism 
of individual department heads devel- 
oped by reports of the shopper tends, 
it is insisted, to weaken the esprit de 
corps of the store, and to make each 
buyer feel that confidence is not reposed 
in him. The destruction of the entire 
system is urged. 


He Sold His Services Through 
“Printers’ Ink” 


Conen & LancG 
ELK BRAND CLOTHING 
New York, Aug. 17, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

There are two ways of landing a job 
these days. One is to have your old 
friend, Bill, the advertising manager, 
hand you one on a silver platter, and 
the other one is to dig for it. 

In my case, Bill, the aforementioned 
A. M., was too busy watching a certain 
well-known sword suspended from a 
hair, and hanging dangerously over his 
head, so I invested a portion of my 
worldly goods in about an inch of 
Printers’ INK. 

Advertisingly speaking, the cost per 
inquiry was high, very high, but like 
the answers to a Steinway advertise- 
ment, they were worth their weight in 
gold—I am now advertising manager of 
the above concern. 

The moral is obvious—pass it along. 

SaMvueEt DuBLIse. 


Prize Contest to Boom Bread 
Sales 


In Milwaukee the sale on five differ- 
ent brands of bread—Kleen-Maid, Bus- 
ter Brown, Tip-Top, Kaiser Rye and 
Atlas Half Rye—is_ being promoted 
through a plan of giving away seven 
Shetland ponies and thousands of other 
prizes to children who will save the 
bread labels) Every child sending in 
100 labels or more will receive some 
kind of a reward. The grocer dis- 
tributes the contest envelopes, and the 
children place the labels in them they 
have saved each week and return the 
envelopes to the grocer, who gives each 
child a receipt card. 
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Examination of 
Salesmen Insures Study 
of Advertising 





Manufacturer Follows Up Adver- 
tising With an Examination Pa- 
per to Be Filled in and Returned 
by Salesmen and Dealers—A 
Careful Reading of the Advertis- 
ing Is Thus Assured 





By Gail Murphy 
Advertising Manager, Art Metal Con- 
struction ompeay,_ ~~, 

Jamestown, N. Y 





F our salesmen would use 

only one-half the selling 
points and arguments contained in 
our advertising, they would find 
their sales 75 per cent easier,” said 
an executive of a large concern 
the other day. 

That’s the problem of many ad- 
vertisers—to get their own sales- 
men to read the advertising and 
use the arguments it contains, 

The advertising manager spends 
months of hard mental labor and 
dollars of expense on a folder 
about some product, sends it to 
the sales force, and about one- 
tenth of the salesmen actually read 
the folder. In other words, the 
salesmen oftentimes do not get 
the benefit of this selling help 
which represents a study of actual 
field conditions and is compiled 
from the arguments used by the 
best men in the organization—the 
ideas which have built up the busi- 
ness. 

We were confronted with this 
problem at the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company and hit upon a 
solution that may be of help’ to 
other concerns with a_ similar 
problem. 

As soon as we get out a piece 
of printed matter we send it to 
the salesmen in the usual way. 
Then about ten days later we send 
a blank containing questions about 
that piece of literature to every 
salesman on our force. We take 
the folder or booklet, page by 
page, and ask such questions that 
the salesman will have to read the 
literature carefully in order to 
answer the questions. 


INK 


The plan has proved very ef- 
fective. Some of our salesmen 
have written to thank us for send- 
ing them the questions. They say 
it helps them to get the full benefit 


from the company’s printed 
matter. 

After a man has read a booklet 
thoroughly enough to answer 


some ten or fifteen questions cor- 
rectly, the facts in that booklet 
will have been pretty definitely 
fixed in his mind and he'll have 
them as tools for future use. 

You'll probably say, “I’ll wager 
most of those salesmen copy the 
answers right out of the adver- 
tising.” 

True enough. They do. But 
that does not hinder their getting 
the facts that we want them to 
use. They must read the adver- 
tising in order to copy the ques- 
tions. What we want them to do 
is to read the bulletin, 


SAMPLE QUESTIONS 


Take our folder on safes en- 
titled “Protecting Records You 
Can’t Insure.” Just after that 
folder was issued I was at a 
Branch Office convention and list- 
ened to a demonstration of a safe 
by one of our younger salesmen 
Asked how long the safe remained 
in the fire at our underwriters’ 
laboratories test, he fumbled and 
floundered, finally giving an in- 
correct answer. Yet the correct 
time was printed in display type 
in the very folder he had in his 
hand, and one of the questions in 
our examination-sheet on_ that 
folder was “How long did the 
safe remain in the fire before it 
reached the underwriters’ stand- 
ard: temperature? What is that 
temperature?” 

After answering that question 
in writing a man would not be 
likely to give an incorrect answer 
afterward to a customer. 

“Give suggestions for Safe In- 
teriors for three different kinds 
of business (preferably select three 
that you have sold),” is one of the 
questions salesmen were requested 
to answer. In the folder there are 
given in detail suggested interiors 
for a safe to be used by a manu- 
facturer, a doctor, a credit file, an 
insurance office and a fraternal 
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A National Paper Service 


We have often been asked in 
what way we differ from ordi- 
nary paper houses. We are ex- 
clusive manufacturers’ agents 
for the largest plants in the 
United States. 


We sell direct to the consumer a 
wide and varied line of paper. 
We are the only concern in a 
position to render our customers 
personal on-the-ground service 
regardless of where they might 
be located or what they want to 
buy in the paper line. 


Bermingham and Seaman representa- 
tives are picked men. They hold their 
position because they are able to save 
money for our customers and in that 
way get the business. Their help and 
suggestions have helped pay many a 
printing bill—why not use them too? 


Send us your printing specifications 
and we will gladly and promptly sub- 
mit dummies and suggestions without 
obligation to you. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
St. Louis Minneapolis New York City Milwaukee Detroit 
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BUSINESS SUCCESS 





The Wide 
Scope of 
This Work 


In its main word list, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, are 
approximately 15,000 
words. 

Following these are sub- 
Sidiary collections of 
words of the same mean- 
ing, of words with oppo- 
site meanings, and words 
that are associated with 
their relation to the key- 
word. 

The words in these sub- 
sidiary collections number 
upwards of 100,000, thus 
giving you command of 
every word that you may 
a desire to know or 


The book itself is bound 
in dark red buckram, 
with red edges and 
stamped in gold. 

The volume is 44%x6% 
in. in size, and although 
it contains 619 pages, it 
is but 1% in. thick. 
patent thumb index makes 
every word instantly ac- 
cessible. 


MAIL THIS 
NO-CASH 
COUPON 








=——<<depends not so much on ideas 
as the way you express them 


Captains of industry, men of large affairs, choose 
carefully their words. Active minded, ambiticus 
business men must write and speak with precision 
and effectiveness. 

Now comes this new book that will help you cx- 
press the exact shade of thought desired. 


PUTNAM’S WORD BOOK 


suggests and inspires 
It gives in convement form the different words t at 
can be used to express thoughts and ideas. It does 
not attempt to create or influence usage by pointing 
out what words should or should not be used, but 
confines itself to giving words that can be used. For 
all who must write and speak with force, exactness, 
and elegance, it is a thoroughly practical book. It teils 


What Words to Use—How to Select Them 


The editor’s first thought in compiling this book has 
been not “Is this word used?” “Should it be used?” 
But “Is this a word that someone may want to+¢ 
know as a matter of information?” “Is this a word 
someone may need to give expression to thought or 
?” Jt gives 


idea: 
Every. Word You May 
Desire to Know or Use 


You can find any unknown or forgotten word as 
easily as you can find a known word in the dic- 
tionary. 

You can quickly find any particular word needed to 
express any particular shade of meaning exactly. 


Compact—Admirably Arranged 


The vast contents of this volume are arranged 
in such a compact form that it can be easily held in 
one hand, or kept within easy reach upon desk or 
table. Its arrangement and classification cause it to 
- recognized as the most convenient and useful 
book of its kind. 


Examine Without Cost or Obligation 


Simply send us the coupon below with your name 
and address—nothing else—and we will send you 
this book with patent thumb index, all charges pre- 
aid, for examination. Send for it. See how it will 
el express yourself more clearly, forcefully 
¢ elegantly. 

It is indispensable to anyone who realizes the 
importance of writing or speaking correctly and 
effectively. 

Fill in =e mail this coupon, or send poet card men- 
tioning this offer in PRINTERS’ INK 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
4d West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 









PUTNAWM'S — 


Ga. P. 

4d West 45th Street, ew York, N. Y 

Please send me, all charges prepaid, for five days’ examination, Putnam’s Word Book, 
as a ribed above. If I do not like it, 1 will return it at your expense. If I keep 
it, I will remit $1.50 in full payment. 
WIMMER. occcccecccsccccccees 
Street and Number....... 
City and State............ 
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organization. A salesman who 
gives a careful reading to this 
part of the folder will be fortified 
to meet special conditions that 
may be put up to him any day in 
the regular course of his calls. 

“Name 20 different records that 
can be filed in an Art Metal Safe” 
is another query for which an 
answer is required. It is quite 
possible that one of our salesmen 
might not be able to do this off- 
hand, but in the folder is a printed 
list containing names of more than 
20 records that may be filed, 

Other questions asked were 
such as “Name five big advantages 
of the safe?” “Give five lesser 
advantages ?”—causing the man to 
read through the entire folder in 
order to find the answers. 

A final question on all blanks 
asks for criticisms and suggestions 
from the sales force. This brings 
in many helpful ideas which can 
be utilized in future editions of 
the same piece of literature. 


USED WITH RETAIL DEALERS ALSO 


This same idea of examination 
questions can be used with retail 
dealers as well as company sales- 
men, 

Concerns selling through retail- 
ers always find one of their big 
problems the education of the 
salesmen in the retail store. Get 
that salesman thoroughly conver- 
sant with the talking points on 
your line and results in dollars 
and cents are sure to follow. 

We send out to the salesmen in 
our agents’ stores a set of the 
same questions which go to our 
own salesmen. In sending these 
out we offer special prizes such 
as leather-bound catalogues, etc., 
to the men returning the correct 
answers, 

The response to these blanks 
has been very gratifying. We 
have received many helpful sug- 
gestions from these men, alsoz 

Another method of getting your 
own men to read the company’s 
advertising is that used by the 
National Cash Register Company, 
“ well as other concerns. The 

.C. R. Co. offers a prize of 25 
a for any error in English or 
any misstatement found jin its 
printed matter by any employee. 


All of us like to find mistakes 
on the other man and this causes 
the N. C. R. salesmen as well as 
all home-office employees to read 
the literature very carefully. 

There are many other methods 
of getting your salesmen to read 
advertising, but the one mentioned 
above is one of the most efficient 
the writer has ever tried out. 


Uncle Sam No Admirer of 
Suggestive Epigrams 
Government inspectors have been 
“fumigating” the Custom House of San 
Francisco of its up-to-date mottoes and 
epigrams. Walking through the estab- 
lishment recently they discovered vari- 
ous terse phrases pasted on walls, etc., 
and promptly ordered them down with 
the remark: 
“You may be sentimental, but the 
Government is not. Away with them.” 
The following epigrams are reported 
to have been taken down and consigned 
to the waste-basket: 
“Life is just one darn thing after 
another.” 
“If you want to know who's boss start 
something.” 
“Sell your hammer and buy a horn.” 
“Any old dead fish can swim down- 
stream; it takes a live one to swim up.’ 
“Smile and push.” 


Drug Chain Introduces ‘“‘Phoebe 
Snow” Toilet Articles 


The Dow chain of drug stores in Cin- 
cinnati is advertising the “Phoebe 
Snow”’ advertising figure as a permanent 
feature. One advertisement reads: 

“Phoebe Snow walks into the Dow 
advertising. Who is Phoebe Snow? 
She is a personage—a dainty, flesh and 
blood woman, who knows beauty and 
lives it, who has given her name to a 
new line of Toilet Goods and who 
will tell the Dow patrons how to pre- 
serve and promote beauty. You can 
find the Phoebe Snow goods in every 
Dow store, and from time to time Miss 
Snow will have much to say to you on 
the beauty subject.” 


Advocates a Feminine Touch to 
Window Displays 


In a communication to Printers’ Ink, 
a subscriber suggests that many an ar- 
ticle can be given a feminine appeal 
through window displays and_ thus 
broaden its market. He gives this 
instance: 

“On a train one day a woman lifted 
a Big Ben clock out of her bag. Tied on 
the top was a cocky pink bow of one-inch 
ribbon. The disarrangement of the bow 
made it cocky. It added a feminine 
quality that made the clock immensély 
more attractive. (I do not suppose Big 
Ben is entirely masculine.) In adver- 
tising and window displays the pink 
bow might be used to advantage.” 





Information System of Germans 
Makes Them Hard Competitors 


How It Has Worked and Is Apt to Work Again After the War 


Special Washington Correspondence 


THE German information sys- 

tem in competitive business 
is as effective or more effective 
than it is in military and naval 
warfare. 

This is not said in disparage- 
ment of Teuton methods of win- 
ning trade, but simply in partial 
explanation of why it is that, up 
to date, the Germans have been 
“too many for us” in selling goods 
in certain highly competitive mar- 
kets, notably in South America. 
Every Yankee who has been han- 
dling American-made goods in 
Latin America has realized for 
years that the Germans had “ob- 
servers” on the docks who knew 
more about American packing and 
the condition of American goods 
on arrival at South American 
ports than did the man from 
home, but few of our own traders 
have realized how complete or 


how thorough has been the Ger- 
man “intelligence system.” 
Teamwork of the most efficient 
kind has been the keynote of the 
German invasion of the western 


continent. The manufacturers, 
the banks, the steamship lines and 
all other factors in making and 
moving goods from factory to 
ultimate consumer have labored 
apparently in sympathy and entire 
accord. But dominating the entire 
trade situation has been the pa- 
ternal interest of the German Gov- 
ernment. In the role of consult- 
ing salesman, one might almost 
say in the role of general sales 
manager, the government at Ber- 
lin has supervised and directed 
the selling campaign overseas. 
The German Government has been 
responsible for the “one for all, 
all for one” policy among German 
producers, financiers and common 
carriers. 

Waldo M. Marshall, president 
of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, is an American manufac- 
turer who can tell, from practical 
experience, how the German sys- 
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tem of trade espionage operéetes. 
He has been telling the story to 
the new Federal Trade Commis 
sion which is just now considering 
the recommendation to Congress 
of the enactment of legislation 
that will allow American manu- 
facturers to combine in selling so 
as to meet the Teuton tactics 
President Marshall attributes the 
“leak” of many an American 
trade secret to the close connec- 
tion between German manufactur- 
ers and German banks in foreign 
ports. 

Said he, relating his experiences 
up to the outbreak of the war: 
“If we had to deal, for instance, 
through a German bank, we felt 
that practically everything that 
occurred in regard to our transac- 
tion .which could be found out 
from the outside was known to 
our competitors when the next 
time came. The amount of money 
that we were paid for our loco- 
motives was known to that bank 
to the last dollar. If there were 
public tenders it might have been 
known anyway; but if there were 
private tenders they had the ad- 
vantage of all that knowledge. 
They often knew all that we paid 
for freight, and everything of that 
kind, and we felt that at times we 
saw the evidence of that knowl- 
edge when it came to the next 
bidding.” 


GERMAN INVESTORS FAVOR THE 
HOMELAND 


Another secret of German suc- 
cess, in the estimation of the head 
of the $50,000,000 locomotive- 
building corporation, is the man- 
ner in which trade has been made 
to follow investments. Especially 
has this been true with respect to 
public-service corporations. Re- 
peatedly have the Germans when 
in control of such enterprises in 
foreign countries paid higher 
prices for supplies to their own 
people than the goods could have 
been obtained for _ elsewhere. 
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ET THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of MERCANTILE AGENCIES tell 
you what the quality of the circula- 
tion of Harper's Magazine really is, 
as shown by their reports on the 
first fifty subscribers 
as they appear on 
the cash paid sub- 
scription list in 
twenty cities—a total 
of 1000 reports. 


It’s all in this 
booklet, which 
is yours for 
the asking. 
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THE NEW YORK HERALD devotes columns of 
space daily to news printed in Italian. 

The purpose is surely not to interest Italians who can- 
not read English, but rather to interest Italians who wil! 
make worth-while REGULAR readers of a HIGH- 
PRICED American newspaper. 


It also means a recognition of the fact that there are 
enough prosperous Italians within the zone of influence 
of the New York Herald (and the many other American 
newspapers which print news in Italian DAILY) to war- 
rant this generous use of valuable space. 


Messrs. National Advertisers, does this not show 
that you can profitably use 


Il Progresso Italo-Americano 


the leading Italian newspaper in the United States, 
to make REGULAR customers of the Italian 
FAMILIES in America? 


Italians like to read of the world happenings in their 
native language—there is nothing un-American about that. 





They would also like to read about nationally adver- 
tised goods in the same way—the impression would be 
lasting, and that is surely and typically the desire of every 
American advertiser. 

A request will bring asked-for facts and figures. 


Our Merchandising Bureau is at your service free of 
charge. 


Il Progresso Italo- Americano 


Net Daily Average Circulation 134,831 
Built by Maintaining the Standards of the Best American Newspapers 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Member American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 


42 Elm Street, NEW YORK CITY 
IL PROGRESSO ITALO-AMERICANO DELLA SERA 


which latter phrase means “of the evening,” is second in circulation in the evening 
field. In combination with the morning edition the advertising rate is 30c. per 
inch additional. 
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“This has given German manufac- 
turers large advantages in certain 
countries,’ remarked President 
Marshall. 

W. H. Heulings, vice-president 
of the J. G. Brill Company, the 
Philadelphia car-builder, is an- 
other prominent business man who 
can bear evidence of the extent to 
which German investments are 
ised as a club to sell German 
zoods. He says that when Ger- 
inan loans finance a public-service 
project in South America German 
waterial is specified and it is “sim- 
ply impossible to break in.” 

The recent uncovering of the 
‘erman trade trails, with all their 
amazing ramifications, has been 
argely due to the fact that within 
he past year or two business men 
from the United States have been 
josing around more diligently 
han ever before for sales infor- 
nation in South America. For 
example, when business slowed up 
a while back, Edwin M. Herr, 
president of the Westinghouse 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 
seized the opportunity to send one 
of his assistants, Calvert Townley, 
on a six months’ tour of investi- 
gation throughout the entire con- 
tinent of South America. Where- 
ever Mr. Townley got on the in- 
side in Latin-American countries 
he heard rumors of how German 
banks copy American bills of ex- 
change or invoices and turn over 
to German manufacturers the in- 
formation gleaned as to American 
competition and prices. 

It is interesting to note that this 
Westinghouse official is so im- 
pressed with the workings of the 
“intelligence” system as he found 
it in South America that he is not 
over-sanguine of the success of 
any scheme for sales combinations 
among American manufacturers 
provided, as has been proposed, 
Congress makes it compulsory that 
every combination be opened to 
any and all firms in the line that 
may desire to come in. Mr. 
Townley’s idea is that with the 
door thus open it would be a 
simple matter for any German, 
French or English company to 
acquire some small American con- 
cern and thus gain a right to a 
place at the round table, with the 


result that all the inside informa- 
tion that could be gleaned would 
speedily be transmitted to the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Among American manufactur- 
ers who have felt the weight of 
German competition it is fully 
realized that the Berlin Govern- 
ment is largely responsible for 
making German competition what 
it has been in recent years—the 
most severe in the international 
field. On this lead, Mr. Herr, of 
the Westinghouse company, re- 
cently remarked: “We have suf- 
fered more from German compe- 
tition than from any other foreign 
competition. I have felt that the 
Germans had a great deal more 
assistance in their arrangements, 
that they can possibly make under 
the law, than we have; and I think 
there is a field where the American 
manufacturers can be very greatly 
helped.” 


REBATES FROM RAILROADS FOR EX- 
PORT TRADE 


Francis A. Goodhue, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank 
of Boston, had his eyes opened as 
to German trade-winning methods 
when he recently made a tour of 
South America with a view to de- 
vising means for aiding American 
manufacturers to invade this mar- 
ket. Said he upon his. return: 
“There are a great many lessons 
that we could learn from the 
Germans, such as the pooling of 
territory, and the apportioning of 
orders among the members of a 
combination according to their 
size or capital, the number of 
spindles in a mill or some other 
equitable method by which each 
member of the association would 
receive his proportional share. 
From the very little I saw in South 
America I think that is the way 
that they have made such progress 
in the South American fields in 
securing orders. They also co- 
operate very closely with the 
banks and with the steamship 
lines. 

“Another thing which we must 
consider, and which the Germans 
have done to a large extent, and 
which I think we should foster in 
some way, is the matter of rebates 
from railways. As I understand 
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it, the Germans give distinct and 
defined rebates for any commodity 
which is going to be exported from 
Germany. For instance, goods 
going from Frankfort .-to Ham- 
burg for export would have a 
stipulated rebate for foreign ex- 
port. 

“The Germans are most highly 
organized. They have banks, 
steamship lines and manufactur- 
ers all allied and working to- 
gether hand in hand. Of course, 


the Germans had to use artificial 


means to get into South American 
countries and secure the trade. 
They had to co-operate and com- 
bine and eliminate every possible 
chance of competing among them- 
selves that they possibly could, 
and I think that accounts for the 
highly efficient organization of the 


German banks, steamship com- 
panies and manufacturers.” 
Marselis C. Parsons, president 


of the Parsons Trading Company, 
has, in making sales of paper 
abroad, had some experience with 
a typical government - fostered 
German cartel made up of indi- 
vidual units selling through a com- 
mon agency. The sales agency in 
question is the Verband Deutscher 
Dachpappenfabrikanten. It sells 
perhaps 75 per cent of its news 
print in Germany for say two and 
one-quarter cents, and then sells 
the remaining 25 per cent of the 
output in competition with Ameri- 
can mills at anything it will bring, 
down to two cents or under, de- 
livered, or c, i. f. at foreign ports. 
“Of course,” said Mr. Parsons, 
“that competition is such that you 
cannot meet it.” 


HOW TERRITORY IS DIVIDED UP 


An excellent illustration of how 
German firms, under the advice of 
the supervising salesmen at head- 


quarters, divide up territory is 
afforded by the experience in 
South America of a _ leading 


American manufacturer of elec- 
trical equipment and _ supplies. 
Recounting what he was up against 
in the lower continent this manu- 
facturer recently said: “The 
Germans have been able to reduce 
their selling expenses by making 
agreements between themselves as 
to the territory to be exploited. 
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For instance, a few years ago we 
would hardly ever meet any Ger- 
man competition in the Argentine 
except that of the A. E. G. peo- 
ple. On the other hand, in Chile 
we would have nothing but th 
S. S. Company, whereas we would 
find all the leading American elec- 
trical companies competing witli 
each other in both the Argentin: 
and Chile.” 

That German competition, aided 
and abetted by an inquisitive gov- 
ernment, will, after the war, come 
a good deal closer home to Ameri- 
can manufacturers than the Soutli 
American market is the fear of 
some far-sighted manufacturers 
This fear has been voiced by 
W. L. Saunders, chairman of the 
board of the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany. He says: “I think there is 
a very great danger that the Ger- 
mans after the war, in order to 
maintain that very valuable indus- 
try of shipping dyestuffs, etc., will, 
through government co-operation 
and bounties enable the German 
producer to undersell us in this 
country. I think there is a very 
great danger there. And I am 
inclined to think that it is not 
within the province of the Federal 
Trade Commission to class compe- 
tition of that kind as unfair com- 
petition.” 

Discussing possible remedies, 
the Ingersoll- Rand executive said 
that what we ought to have is 
legislation to prevent the “dump- 
ing” of German products. He 
does not favor a very high tariff 
to keep the products out. With 
respect to this latter he said: “In 
my opinion the German Govern- 
ment with all its power, and with 


its .capacity and industry and 
strength would simply pay a 
bounty that would overcome a 


high tariff of over 100 to 200 per 
cent. The public in my judgment 
would be protected more reason- 
ably and more thoroughly by class- 
ing such business as unfair to 
American merchants.” 

Roger W. Babson, the statistical 
specialist, was talking the other 
day with regard to the thorough- 
ness of German competition and 
he illustrated it by repeating a 
conversation he recently had with 
an American plow manufacturer. 
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IS If A REVOLT? 


asked Marie Antoinette. ‘‘Alas, your Majesty,” 
replied a courtier, “I fear me it is a 


REVOLUTION 








The advertising world has 
risen —not in revolt but in 
revolution—against the time- 
honored traditions which 
have characterized the ef- 
forts of the past ten years. 
During this period every 
consideration has been sac- 
rificed to the shibboleth of 
good form—until all dramatic 
appeal, all compelling power, 
all of that pulling force which 
a real advertisement must 
have, has been almost lost. 


But all this is changed. A 
new and wonderful weapon 
is now being placed in the 
hands of the advertiser. It 
is called the NEW ART. 
The secret of the marvelous 
power of the NEW ART is 
the massing of color in such 
a way that attention is com- 
pelled. {t makes indifference 
impossible. [t is already in 
use and is accomplishing 
miracles. [f you would know 
about 





The New Art in Advertising 


we should be pleased to send you without charge. or any 
obligation whatever, a bocklet on the subject called ““SOME- 











THING DIFFERENT.”’ We do not believe that you can 
afford to be without it. Just send us your name on a post- 
card or fill in the blank below. 





PUBLISHERS PRINTING COMPANY, 
207-217 West 25th Street. New York. 


Please send “SOMETHING DIFFERENT” to 
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$750,000,000.00 


spent annually for the schools of the country. 














This amount is only one-fourth less than the 
amount required to run the federal government. 


Think of it! 


Don’t forget that every school boy and school girl 
is your consumer of tomorrow. 







Whenever you see a school building think of 





THE AMERICAN 


Srhool Board Jounal 


and the 


INDUSTRIAL~ARTS 
MAGAZINE 


May we tell you more about the school field ? 











Circulation statements, advertis- 
ing rates, etc., sent on request. 






The Bruce Publishing Company 


206 Montgomery Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The plow-maker had told Mr. 
Rabson that although he sold a 
considerable portion of his prod- 
uct in South America he had never 
set foot on that continent. More- 
ver, he has had no salesmen in 
South America. In answer to an 
expression of surprise from Mr. 
l:abson as to how such a state of 
affairs could be, the plow-man 
explained: “I always go to Ham- 
burg to sell them in South 
America. I don’t believe that I 
will ever be able to sell direct to 
South America until I raise up a 
new crop of children.” 

Then the plow-man went on to 
detail the methods of the German 
merchant who handles the South 
American trade in this American 
brand of plows, and related how 
that German has five sons, the 
eldest 16 and the youngest five, 
who from earliest youth are being 
educated and trained for foreign 
salesmanship. One boy is being 
trained to go to Japan and has a 
Japanese tutor; a second who will 
go to Russia has a Russian tutor; 
a Spanish tutor is preparing the 
third boy for a career in the Ar- 
gentine; the fourth will establish 
himself in the United States, and 
the fifth will look after this for- 
eign business in the “home office.” 

“Send home samples,” is the 
injunction that is hammered by 
the German Government at every 
salesman departing for foreign 
fields, and it is largely responsivle 
for that underselling which is one 
of the characteristics of German 
competition, as the Yankee knows 
it. George E. Smith, president of 
the Royal Typewriter Company, 
can tell how it works. A few 
years ago American-made _ type- 


writers had the whole field. Now 


the American product must buck 
26 German machines W. H. Tay- 
lor, of the David Williams Pub- 
lishing Company, was talking 
about this the other day as he 
looked at some ridiculously priced 
German locks that had been sent 
up from South America to be 
duplicated because the German 
supply is shut off by the war. His 
comment was: “You would be 
surprised what an everlasting dif- 
ference there is between the Ger- 
man costs and our costs here. It 


is almost discouraging. I don’t 
see how they can make a profit, 
but then take into consideration 
that the banks own factories in 
Germany. The German people 
are wise. They know that if their 
people are going to trade with a 
minimum price they have got to 
have a maximum capacity.” 


Chain Stores for Small Towns 


Just recently a corporation was or- 
ganized in Chicago with an authorized 
capital stock of $20,000 000, the avowed 
purpose, of which is to establish a chain 
of ‘‘economy” grocery stores in the 
smaller towns of the country. Hereto- 
fore, so far as the grocery field is con- 
cerned, the chain-store systems have 
confined their activities to the larger 
cities, but it now appears that promoters 
of such enterprises propose to invade 
the field of the retail grocer in the 
country towns. 

There is every reason to believe that 
these gentlemen have made a bad guess. 
Chain stores may be able to make a suc. 
cess in the big cities, although there are 
some who doubt this and with good rea- 
son—but when they come into the small 
town they are up against something dif- 
ferent. The community-spirit idea has 
taken great hold in these places during 
the past year or so, and the people will 
hardly look with favor on an enterprise 
that takes money out of the town to 
provide dividends for stockholders in 
Chicago. 

Another thing, the personal equation 
goes farther in the small town than in 
the city. Grocers know their custom- 
ers and in many instances have grown 
up with them. It is going to take a 
whole lot of argument on the part of 
the chain store to overcome this natu- 
ral handicap. The chain store has no 
personality—it merely represents a num- 
ber. It is a place where the sole en- 
deavor is concentrated on getting cus- 
tomers into the store and getting them 
out again after they have made their 
purchases, as quickly as possible. 

Country people won’t fancy such in- 
tensive methods. They want to pass 
the time of the day, ask after the baby 
and indulge in other intimate little con- 
fidences with the storekeeper. He is a 
part of their lives, while the chain store 
is a rank outsider. The latter may cut 
and slash prices to the bone, but to para- 
phrase a famous saying, “what are cut 
prices among friends?”—Interstate Gro- 
cer. 


New Representatives for 
“Fordfamily” 


The Fordfamily Publishing Company. 
of Chicago, announces the appointment 
of P. G. Lurian as vice-president, with 
headquarters in Toledo. He will cover 
territory surrounding Toledo and De- 
troit. TD. M. Wilcox has just been ap- 
pointed Fastern representative for this 
company. with headquarters in New 
York City. 
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How Wesson Oil Broke 
into New York 


(Continued from page 12) 


electrotypes are not widely used 
in New York. 

“The letters to the dealers’ cus- 
tomers were three in number. It 
is not customary, I believe, to send 
more than one in a campaign so 
extensive as this, They went out 
ten days apart. The first letter 
carried one of the thumbnail 
magazines which had printed an 
article on David Wesson, the in- 
ventor of the method of refining 
cotton oil. The second carried 
Mrs. Rorer’s cook book of Wes- 
son Oil recipes, imprinted with the 
dealer’s name. 











REMOVING OLD PREJUDICES 


“All three letters were aimed at 
destroying the prejudice against 
cottonseed oil because of its asso- 
ciation with cotton, or on ac- 
count of its unpalatable taste in 
an unrefined state, or because of 
its cheapness, or because of the 
prior use of olive oil. 

“This was done by pointing out 
that cottonseed is a vegetable just 
as celery and wheat are vege- 
tables, that the cotton fibre from 
the cotton plant is used in a thou- 
sand ways, but that nature in- 
tended that the oil should be used 
for food in just the same way that 
maple wood is valuable for floors 
and furniture, yet the sap makes 
delicious syrup and sugar. Many 
of the chefs of leading hotels use 
Wesson Oil for salad dressings 
and also for  shortenings, we 
showed, by reason of its purity, 
nutritiousness and delicate flavor. 
We also pointed out the endorse- 
ments of food experts and asked 
a trial. 

“These letters pulled wonder- 
fully. Some dealers got orders 
from 25 per cent of them im- 
mediately and sent in hurry calls 
for more stock. And this was the 
more remarkable in that we had 
previously by other methods tried 
to move heaven and earth to get a 
demand started. 

“After that it was merely a ques- 
tion of enlarging the area of 
sales, As fast as we could dem- 
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onstrate to new dealers what the 
other dealers had done, the lists 
came in—even faster, because the 
jobbers’ salesmen were at work 
helping us along that line. Sey- 
eral days our representative wen 
out with the jobbers’ salesmen, 
getting acquainted with the terri- 
tory and studying conditions. 


ims 


MOVIES FOR JOBBERS’ SALESMEN 


“We are now arranging a mo 
ing-picture show for these sales 
men and the dealers, to show the: 
the company’s many refining an 
other plants and all of the process 
of manufacture from the growing 
of the seed to the packaging of the 
oil in air-tight, sun-tight cans. 

“Further intensive sales work 
is being planned along these same 
lines. The jobbers and dealers 
hold the success of Wesson Oil in 
their keeping, We shall continue 
to co-operate with them more and 
more strongly, and we expect they 
will continue to co-operate with 
us. I do not anticipate that we 
shall increase our promotional ex- 
penses very greatly at present. 
Rather we shall extend the plan 
into other territory. We have al- 
ready almost done in a little more 
than a year what we figured would 
take three years, and what urder 
other, even more expensive, meth- 
ods was not done in the 15 years 
previous. 

“We were told it would cost us 
from $50,000 to $100,000 to break 
into the New York market effect- 
ively. I don’t care to say exactly 
what it did cost us, but it was 
not anywhere near even the lower 
figure, 

“The campaign has done much 
more than affect New York. It 
has reached through its newspaper 
advertising and outdoor display 
many sections outside of the met- 
ropolitan district. The New Eng- 
land sales due to this advertising 
are remarkable. We made six 
months’ advertising contracts, re- 
newed them for another six 
months and have renewed them 
again. Later, I hope, when the 
results of this local campaign have 
been repeated in other sections of 
the country, there will be a large 
national campaign. At present the 
company is engaged in perfecting 
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ELL us your proposition, and we 
will tell you your paper. 


STRATHMORE 
uality 


PAPERS 


Not in the sense of printing nostrums or cure- 
alls, but on the principle that the specific. Strath- 
more Paper in the right place will save no end 
of printing ills, do we offer our service and sug- 
gestions. 


For the variety of Strathmore Papers, whether 
Bond, Book, Cover or Special, enables you in 
every case to more than meet your expectations— 
and those of your clients. 


If you harbor a certain ideal in printing stand- 
ards which you have not yet attained, write for 
the Strathmore Sample Books and see how others 
have. 


STRATHMORE 
PAPER CO. 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 
Us. Ss Ay 
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PROSPERITY 
Returned to Pittsburgh 





FALL LISTS 
Should Include 


(iazette Times 
ChronicleTelegraph 


Evening except Sunday 
They are the TWO BIG NEWSPAPERS in a 
metropolitan district of 1,117,115 people. 


FLAT 
COMBINATION RATE 22/2c PER AGATE 


For further Information and co-operatior 
write 
URBAN E. DICE, 


Foreign Advertising Manager 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


J. C. WILBERDING 


BD BI BVO, cassccccvcsvecces New York City 
The J. M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
SRE MPMI, 5 ccncvcsnccnececccas Chicago 
Chemical Building.................. St. Louis 











AUSTRALASIA 


Thomas C. Lothian 
Printery, Ltd. 


MELBOURNE and SYDNEY 
Founded 1888 
Cable Address: “Thorough” Melbourne 





Publishers’ 
Representatives 


Pooks and Magazines 
Pictures Stationery 
Printing and Writing Paper 


and other allied lines handled by 
booksellers and stationers 


Bankers: The Bank of New South 
Wales, Melbourne 


Head Office: 100 FLINDERS STREET 
MELBOURNE, VICTORIA 





























the methods now found to be most 


productive and in studying the 


costs.” 


It therefore looks as if another 


large national advertiser were 
the making. If so, it will crow: 
half a generation’s struggle again-! 
popular and trade indifference an‘ 
prejudice. In the end, not merel: 
money, but courage and experienc 
will have won the fight. 


Post-ofice Department Extends 
Parcel Insurance Privilege 


3y order of the Postmaster General, 
the postal regulations governing the it 
surance of parcel post have been ex 
panded to include packages valued 
from $50 to $100 and to extend the it 
surance privilege to parcels valued at $ 
or less for a fee of three cents. oan. 
ty-five cents is named as the fee for 
insuring parcels in an amount not more 
than $100. 

The order amends Paragraph 2, Sec 
tion 488, of the Postal Laws and Regu 
lations and is immediately effective. 
Until now a fee of five cents has been 
charged for insuring all valuations up 
to $25. For valuations ranging from $5 
to $25, the five-cent insurance fee will 
be charged as heretofore. For valua- 
tions between $25 and $50, the fee will 
continue to be ten cents. 

In all cases the insurance fee must 
be added in addition to postage, and 
indemnity will not be allowed in cases 
of loss of such mail addressed to the 
Philippine Islands, unless the loss oc 
curs in the postal service of the United 
States. Insurance fees, therefore, are 
now graduated from three cents to 25 
cents, and cover valuations to the $100 
maximum. 


Dealer’s Sinn » Designed to 
Secure Long Display 


A dealer help contrived to secure for 
it : permanent and conspicuous position 
in the retail store has been issued by the 
P. Lorillz ard Company, New York, ad- 
vertising “London Life” cigarettes. A 
“London Life” sign is shown, the cen- 
ter being equipped with a receptacle for 
the dealer’s war-tax voucher. The In- 
ternal Revenue Department specifies 
that this voucher, representing the pay 
ment of an annual tax of $4.80 in ac 
cordance with a Special Act taking ef 
fect last November. shall be permanently 
and prominently displayed in the deal 
er’s store. 


New Advertising Firm in 
Rochester 


Fish, Lyman & Goodwin is the name 
of a new advertising and sales organ- 
ization, in Rochester. N. Y. The mem- 
bers are Clinton G. Fish, Sie G. 
Lyman and H. C. Goodwin. Mr. Good: 
win will continue as manager of the 
Myers Advertising Agency. 
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Victor Company Campaigning 
for Stevens Bill 


The Victor Talking Machine Com- 
iny is sending to dealers a letter 
igned by General Manager Geissler, 
nelosing a reprint of Judge Hough's 
pinion in_the case of Atlantic & Pa 
ific Tea Company vs. Cream of Wheat 
mmpany. The above-mentioned opinion 
as published in Printers’ InK for 
ily 29. Mr. Geissler’s letter reads, in 
irt, as follows: 

“The Victor Company has borre vast- 
* more than its proper share of the 

bor and expense in the advocacy of 

e proper laws and legislation looking 

wards the standardization of prices. 

‘We have tried to use our best influ 

ice to have you of the trade bestir 

urselves with the various Congress- 
en now while the Stevens Bill is so 
fully in the limelight. 

“You may have deep regrets if you 

» not do the slight amount of physical 

bor necessary to see your Congress 
man and show him that the methods of 
business under the conditions as laid 
iown in the Stevens Bill are the only 
fair, clean and decent methods by which 
the real interests of the public are 
served, by assuring to them proper and 

lespread service on _— standardized 
ods of quality, and at a low minimum 
standardized price. 

“Just now your Congressman is at 
home, and he is eagerly soliciting and 
gathering the opinions of his voters 
upon the subjects in which they are in- 
terested—he desires to know their 
wishes. When he returns to Washing- 
ton, he will be overwhelmed with the 
business of the country at large and 
attempting to absorb something in rela 
tion to thousands of bills before Con 
gress. 

“Now is the time to make your per- 
sonal influence felt.” 


Purple Ribbon to Identify 
South Bend Watches 


In the fall advertising campaign of 
the South Bend Watch Company, which 
begins in the September magazines, 4 
trade-marked ribbon is shown stretched 
diagonally across the face of the watch 
illustrated, underneath which appears 
the slogan, “Lceok for the watch with 
the Purple Ribbon.”’ 

Every South Bend watch sent out to 
the trade from now on will be equipped 
with a purple silk circlet with the trade 
mark woven into it in letters of gold. 
and ribbons will be provided for all 
watches now in dealers’ stocks to form 
a link-up between the dealers’ store and 
the company’s advertising. Display copv 
in fourteen general magazines, five rail- 
way journals and eighteen farm papers 
is being used in the campaign. 


Baker Joins Lesan Agency 


Cae Baker, formerly connected 
with the Dunlap-Ward Advertising Com 
pany of Detroit, has joined the Detroit 


fice of the H. E. Lesan Advertising | 


Agency. 





Are You 
Properly 
Posted ? 


If you are an advertiser of 
quality and your advertising does 
not appear in the New York 
Evening Post, you either have 
been badly advised or not prop- 
erly posted. 


The New York Evening Post 
has been characterized hastily as 
a rich man’s paper. It is, rather, 
the paper of the thoughtful man 
and good citizen. 


Its discriminating readers give 
it a distinction that places it in 
a class by itself. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Publication Office Western Office 
20 Vesey Street McCormick Bldg. 
New York Chicago 





VALUABLE MAN 
Seeks Connection East 


3road experience of twelve 
years in constructive sales 
promotion, direct advertising 
and publishing. Thoroughly 
familiar with agricultural 
markets, their trade tenden- 
cies and the methods to em- 
ploy in reaching them profit- 
ably. Age 35, married, 100% 
resourceful and efficient in 
the big game of present-day 
merchandising. Employed, 
but for family reasons de- 
sires connection in Ohio, In- 
diana or Michigan. Prefer 
compensation based on part 
salary, part commission on 
business developed. Will not 
invest. 


BROAD GAUGE 
Box 312 Care of Printers’ Ink 
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New York, SEPTEMBER 9, 1915 


Price-main- Whether or not 
tenance and the Stevens. bill 
or a similar 
the Eastman measure is ever 
Case passed by Con- 
gress, the probabilities are in- 
creasing that the legality of price- 
maintenance will eventually be set- 
tled to the satisfaction of most 
manufacturers of trade-marked 
goods. We have already pointed 
out (Printers’ INK for July 29) 
the significance of Judge Hough’s 
decision in the Cream of Wheat 
case. Now comes the Eastman 
Kodak case, summarized in last 
week’s Printers’ INK, in which 
Judge Hazel strongly implies that 
the company’s system of protect- 
ing its exclusive dealers is not 
necessarily obnoxious when re- 
garded as a separate act. 
“Defendants argue generally,” 
said Judge Hazel, “that manufac- 
turers have the legal right to en- 
courage dealers by extra profits 
or by other fair inducements to 
handle their goods exclusively; 
that such an arrangement is to 
the interests of both; and that the 
Eastman Kodak Company was the 
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first to induce stationers, druv- 
gists, and others to handl2 its 
goods as a side-line. All this and 
more, it may be conceded, sepa- 
rated from other acts, might fur- 
nish no ground for holding that 
there was an illegal monopoly.” 

To the casual observer that may 
seem like an exceedingly trivial 
admission, but its importance be- 
comes manifest the moment it is 
compared with the ruling in so 
recent a case as that against the 
Keystone Watch Case Company. 
In the case last named the com- 
pany was exonerated at all points 
except with respect to a system of 
exclusive dealing and price-main- 
tenance which it had effected with 
its jobbers. It was _ enjoined 
against any further continuance 
of the system, even though there 
were no other acts which were 
regarded as illegal. 

Signs are multiplying of a 
change in the point of view of 
the courts with reference to the 
subject of price-protection when 
it is not associated with acts in 
restraint of trade. The advocates 
of price-maintenance can hardly 
fail to take new courage from the 
outlook. 


The Atmos- fd paraphrase a 


famous saying of 
phere of the Emerson, every 
Product in advertisement 


the Copy should be the 
lengthened shadow of its institut- 
ors. 

The good advertiser has a _per- 
sonality in print. The good ad- 
vertisement possesses a definite at- 
mosphere that distinguishes it 
from all others. Often this at- 
mosphere, this flavor, if you please, 
is accidental. It is the personality 
of the advertising agency handling 
the account or of the individual 
who actually writes the copy. 

But there is a more definite sort 
of personality than man-person- 
ality—a kind more likely to be 
profitable and certainly more last- 
ing. It is the personality of the 
product. Here atmosphere must 


be consciously striven for, and the 
work calls for a great deal of 
careful word-choosing on the part 
of the writer. 

For instance, this extract from 
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recent advertisement of the 
Globe-Wernicke Company: 


For the beginning library—a few 
ilobe-Wernicke Sections. Then, as the 
years go on, and the little library grows, 
new sections are added at small cost. 

hus, a Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book- 

ise grows as time goes, always mating 
ith its owner’s needs, “always com- 
plete, yet never completed.” 


The writer has not only covered 
iis ground with good sound argu- 

ent, but his very language in its 
‘onnotation suggests the flavor of 
ooks, the authority of learning 
and the dignity of the advertiser. 

Here, then, is the atmosphere of 
tle product lending force to the 
argument of the advertiser. Once 
this atmosphere is caught, the 
product’s personality in print be- 
comes a definite something only 
second in value to the trade-mark. 
And of great practical value is the 
fact that any good copy writer can 
breathe in this atmosphere and 
forthwith produce new copy in 
similar style, connoting the same 
atmosphere, impressing the same 
print-personality, 

Of course, the personality of the 
writer himself must inevitably 
color his writings. His sincerity 
or lack of it will be registered 
within it. It will be interesting 
only in so far as he is interested. 
It will have fire and fervor and 
the selling spark in proportion to 
his conviction and in ratio to his 
enthusiasm. But the writer is not 
the all of the copy when he fol- 
lows the style set for him by the 
product’s print-personality —and 
this is important, since campaigns 
are not built upon mortal man, 
but upon a lasting idea. For ex- 
ample, this introduction from a 
booklet on veils: 

There is, in the half-hiding, half-re- 
vealing effect of the Veil, an illusion of 
oF that subtly adds to Miladi’s 
_ The enchantment that is in the Veil 
is every woman’s, ready to lend itself 
to her personality at her will. Leaf 
through this little book of Veils and 
“select in the line of your genius” as 
Emerson said of books. Do not hesitate 
to express your individuality, but make 
style in Veils a law unto yourself. You 


cannot err if your Veils are of Van 
Raalte make. 


Here there is elaborate artifice 


to the end that the atmosphere of 
courtliness be retained with no 


loss of direct command. The writ- 

’ . . 
er’s personality would have dic- 
tated directness—the product’s per- 
sonality made the rather stilted, 
roundabout language of old ro- 
mance more suitable and more 
profitable. 

Another example is to be found 
in the cheery directness of this ad- 
vertisement of the Strathmore 
Paper Co.: 

You, who draw, and we, who manu- 
facture, have one ideal in paper. It is 
perfectly expressed in Gieattinare 
Artists’ Papers and Boards. Flawless 
surfaces that take kindly to pen, crayon 
and brush. A body that bears up under 
repeated erasure. And a variety that 
allows the selection of exactly the paper 
that best suits your style. 


There is a definite atmosphere 
here that is peculiarly Strath- 
morean. The artist readers of 
such papers as the Jnternational 
Studio and the Craftsman have 
learned to expect just such a print- 
personality in the advertisements 
of this company. 

Still another striking example is 
furnished in this advertisement of 
Bradley Sweaters which appeared 
in the various college papers. 
Here the very breath of life is 
breathed into the copy—and the 
tie-up of the style to the product 
and the audience is pronounced. 
“There’s Zip to It, Boys,” says the 
headline, and then, 


Here’s the yell master of them all— 
the campus favorite with college colors 
in stripes across the breast and sleeves. 
There never was a more attractive de- 
sign—never a better-made, a_ better- 
styled or a_ better-wearing shaker 
sweater. It’s a Bradley—ideal for all 
round service—a big, luxurious sweater 
that will stand four years and more of 
rough-housing on the campus. 


It is not a difficult thing, this 
putting the product’s atmosphere 
into the copy. The good copy 
writer often does it unconsciously. 
But it is its conscious cultivation 
that should be fostered. All the 
good layouts and all the good 
appeals, like the short-story writ- 
er’s seven plots, are used up. 
There remains for the advertiser 
what remains for the fiction writer 
—a distinctive style of retelling. 
Count one vote in favor of letting 
that style be that of the product 
itself. 
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report of 
convention 


The Cost of bed 
© 


Conducting committee of the 
an Adver- Advertising As- 

tising sociation of Chi- 
Convention cago shows total 


receipts of $31,- 
569.96 for the promotion and en- 
tertainment of the —— of 
the A. A. C. of W. last June. 
The number of individual sub- 
scriptions to the fund was 309. 


The chief items of disburse- 
ment were the following: 
Finance Committee.......... $554.34 
Publicity Committee, local.... 1,114.03 


Publicity Committee, national. 1,500.00 
Pageant Committee.......... 3,447.54 
Automobile Committee........ 111.08 
Music Committee............ 1,028.74 
Frolix Committee............ 2,759.02 
Building National Programme 763.89 
Seuvenir Edition “Chicago Ac |. 

vertising’” (over and above 

receipts for advertising in 


SE GNESI goo wn cuss esas 1,057.93 
Official Programme........... 841.94 
General Entertainment....... 2,245.38 
Ladies’ Entertainment........ 2,187.48 
Convention Hall Expenses.... 3,798.3 
General and Administrative 

ES Tee ore 6,225.11 
DEE. Gawaeu wheels enh os aku 1,924.93 

[hese items are not excessive, 


they do not compare unfavorably, 
indeed, with similar necessary ex- 
penditures made in connection 
with previous conventions. The 
Associated Advertising Clubs em- 
brace so many allied interests and 
the annual conventions attract 
such a large attendance that the 
cost of maintenance and promo- 
tion must needs be large. It fol- 
lows as a corollary that none ex- 
cept the larger cities of the coun- 
try can in the future finance the 
yearly meetings—the cost in dol- 
lars and cents would be prohibi- 
tive. 

In the case of a large city, how- 
ever, one capable of caring for 
the convention—it should not be 
necessary to charge its cost to the 
profit-and-loss account. There 
should be a return on the invest- 
ment in the form of a better 
knowledge of advertising among 
the city’s manufacturers. This, in 
fact, is the chief reason for the 
keen rivalry each year among the 
clubs that aspire to entertain the 
next convention. They hope for 
a quickened interest in advertis- 
ing, that those already advertis- 
ing may 


do so more successfully 
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and _ that 
facturers 


non-advertising manu- 
may determine to em- 
ploy this business-building force. 

In this connection the plan of 
the convention committee of the 
Poor Richard Club, of Philadel- 
phia, to foster a belief in the value 
of advertising among Philade!- 
phia manufacturers at next year’s 
convention, is of interest. Theo- 
dore E. Ash, secretary of th: 
committee, has suggested that a 
series of conferences be held dur- 
ing the week before the conven- 
tion between Philadelphia manu- 
facturers and publishers’ represen- 
tatives. 

‘Tt strikes me,” says Mr. Ash, 
“that if we could set aside one 
afternoon for the textile group, 
another afternoon for the hard- 
ware manufacturers, another af- 
ternoon for men’s clothing manu- 
facturers, and another afternoon 
for women’s clothing manufac- 
turers, a powerful preachment on 
advertising and the value of ad- 
vertising could be delivered. | 
would suggest that the publishers 
select only expert and capable 
speakers, who can talk convinc- 
ingly on the subject at hand. 

“T believe we could make these 
meetings so interesting that the 
manufacturers would be glad to 
attend. It strikes me that such a 
series of talks would prove so 
helpful and inspiring that our 
local manufacturers would even 
want to attend, and would attend 
many of the educational meetings 
at the regular convention the fol- 
lowing week,” 

If the Poor Richard Club’s con- 
vention committee is successful in 
giving a new impulse to advertis- 
ing among Philadelphia manu fac- 
turers, the promotion and enter- 
tainment cost of the big conven- 
tion will be returned, many times 
over. The chief problem will be 
in getting the manufacturers to 
attend the convention sessions. 
Mr. Ash’s plan for get- -together 
meetings is a good one, and it is 
none too early to begin to arrange 
the details. 


Metallurgical & Chemical Engine 
ing, beginning this month, will be s- 
sued as a semi-monthly, on the first and 
fifteenth of each month. 
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is now_and then some step ahead, definitely 

new,and worthy of attention. One of the 
chief distinctions of the Atlas Advertising Agency 
is this creative quality.”’ 


We made that statement in the first advertise- 
ment of this series. Now to prove it. 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have 
incorporated, as a subsidiary of the Atlas Ad- 
vertising Agency, the 


ATLAS SELLING AGENCY 


We can now offer you selling advice based on 
our own practical experience in this office day after 
day. We are in a position to co-ordinate advertis- 
ing and selling as they should be co-ordinated, and 
get the true team-work efficiency out of them which 
nine out of ten sales campaigns lack. We are 
ready to do the actual selling of.approved products. 


We haye been building the.foundations of this 
service for months, and have got the right men to 
manage it. We have already secured large contracts. 


If you want\information, call, telephone or write. 


W. F. Payson E. R. Marvin 

John Curtiss, Charles de Rham, Jr. 
John W. Eagleson Harry M. Graves 
Charles H. Dunster Kenneth/MacIntyre 
H. McH. Davenport C. F, Frothingham, Jr. 


ATLAS 


* ] N the progress of the art of advertising there 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


450 Fourth: Avenue, New Yo 
Telepirotie 7206.Maéison Square 





ee 
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We changed our name 
to boost our circulation 


Technical World, in twelve years, has grown from 
a pamphlet to a full-fledged magazine. Beginning 
with two or three hundred subscribers, it now boasts 
of 139,000. But when certain big advertisers 
demand a circulation of 200,000 or more before 
they'll consider us, we realize that it’s no time to 
rest on our laurels. 


Getting subscriptions is easy enough. E-very ad- 
vertiser knows the tricks that are used to whip up 
sluggish circulations. But what advertiser doesn t 
know that such circulation is invariably worthless? 


A recent analysis proved that 65% of our sub- 
scribers own their homes; that 70% earn over$ | ,000 
a year; that 31% own automobiles, and that 19% 
are in business for themselves! Is it any wonder 
that we hesitate to add to this high-class circulation 
subscriptions obtained by questionable means? 


So, instead of buying subscriptions, we have done away 
with the one thing that’s kept Technical World from a 
more rapid growth—its name. We've lopped off ‘‘Techni- 
cal” and substituted “Illustrated.” It’s ILLUSTRATED 
WORLD, now, and people are learning that it isn’t the 
dry, technical publication they supposed it to be. 


With the adoption of this broader and more characteristic title—a 
title that will have a wholesome effect on newsstand sales—we aim to 
make ILLUSTRATED WORLD the most popular worth-while magazine 
in America. If you want to reach the intelligent, well-to-do class that 


reads for profit, head your next list with ILLUSTRATED WORLD. 


ILLUSTRATED WORLD 


(Formerly Technical World Magazine) 


5758 Drexel Avenue 1702 Flatiron Building 
Chicago New York City 
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SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
> MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 
SEPTEMBER 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own | 
} advertising) 
Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
Nn McClure’: (6018;) 0.606.605: 180 30,704 
Review of Reviews....... 91 20,496 | 
g Metropolitan (cols.)...... 116 19,707 . 
is osmopolitan ............ 87 19,551 | 
" WOT “Wiles 6.5 55 cie:aisn ere 86 19,395 
rs larper’s Monthly......... 73 16,380 i 
Sr ae a eee 64 14,448 
c American (Col8.) «3 o..0%..4% 90 13,021 } 
ye | rn 71 12,192 
0 WEIOHOGY B 4265S sscaveas 50 11,460 : 
\merican Boy (cols.)..... 57 11,429 9 
ie i) a ea aR IRI 48 10,751 i 
| CURIS sais as «sae pence 46 10,507 { 
ws Boy’s Magazine (cols.).... 37 6,688 1” 
fn EE eee ere 29 =6 556 ii 
] Current Opinion (cols.)... 46 6,478 i 
vt Popular (2 issues)........ 27 = 6,207 | 
NEN OY aso cicin eu sacs 4s 27 ~=—«G 160 } 
+) Rea’ ative cts aoeess enn 27 ~=6,146 \ 
Widt WOPIGS cis iiccsccaeess 25 5,614 i 
™ Atlantic Monthly......... 24 5,540 { 
Boy’s Life (cols.)........ 31 4,441 H 
0) \merican Sunday Monthly | 
y KSDI, toaeb baton. ain 27 «4,282 
/¢ ATONE. wens sre eis eo aati 17 = 3,990 
er DUE. TO i ccan dk caawn 17 3,871 i 
National Sunday Magazine 21 3,706 | 
yn CIE aang 43% 54596 88S 15 3,360 ; 
SEAE Sasisvawchwsene wes 15 3,360 | ij 
ATE Shins con h ess 15 3,304 | 
SINMGE Tsk ésessaeaiss 10 2,240 | | 
ay Smitha cies esac esas 10 2,240 | 
a Snappy Stories (2 issues). 9 2,016 | 
% BOUMMION cco bes oases eles 8 1,876 | 
l- a | 
D VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN | 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES i| 
he (Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) | : 
Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
=a Vogue. (2 issues).......... 540 85,630 
to Harpers. Bataricicsicccias 165 27,774 
ine Ladies’ Home Journal..... 117) 28,453 | 
wi Good Housekeeping (pages) 79 17,703 
Woman’s Home Companion 84 16,899 
D. Pictorial Review.......... 83 16,630 | 
Delinegtar: i-.0i sess vse 67 13,549 | 
) People’s Home Journal.... 62 12,593 | 
Ladten’ “Weartes << :sscis ccksce 55 11,078 | 
Mtoe: 55 sseicsesewsnes 82 10,949 | 
Woman’s Magazine....... 52 10,456 
Be as eT 52 10,417 | 
ng Modern Priscilla.......... 59 10,066 | 
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Agate VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 





Columns Lines AUGUST WEEKLIES 
Mother’s Magazine........ 72 9,657 : 7 7 
SIGEAEE 6 27 snd eens 44 8,979 (Exclusive of publisher’s own 
Woman’s World.......... 51 8,949 advertising) 
People’s Popular Monthly.. 41 7,786 Agat 
Holland’s Magazine....... 31 5,910 August 1-7 Columns. Lines. 
“ee eee 32 + 5,624 Saturday Evening Post.. 104 17,652 
oe | ee eee 3 2,543 Collier’s ....+-+seeeeees 49 9,26 
——_— Literary Digest......... 60 = 8,83" 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN Town & Country........ 45 = 7,606 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- Scientific American..... 81 6,172 
sf* On ‘ Fr os 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS Leslie Bi ecawisaieras vais 29 5,93 
ADVERTISING IM: ccewawwesssoe eens 40 = 5, 70+ 
(Rsciunive of peblicher’s ows COMPCRMER. soos ssinccos 34 5,488 
advertising) Independent ........... 32 4,605 
Agate Christian Herald... 20 3,36 
: Pages. Lines. Youth’s Companion..... 15 3,079 
SySteM «---- see ees ereeee 204 45,878 FaNRe Ua osawakooaehentes 21 «3,016 
Vanity Fair (cols) awe eee 54 32,706 Outlook (pages)........ 112,492 
Popular Mechanics ood gig 103 23,184 Associated Sunday Mags. 8 1,577 
Country Life in America All-Story (pages)...-.-- 5 1,162 
(ools.) Rone sess riis\nisie¢ 121 20,291 Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 6 1,125 
World’s Advance ks ee a es 64 14,433 Harper’s Weekly........ 4 708 
Countryside Magazine 
RNS Ss adbavaw cess 82 13,902 
National Sportsman....... 47 10,696 August 8-16 ; — 
i Cte... 45 10,248 Saturday Evening Post.. 110 18,765 
Theatre (cols.)........... 59 9.912 Literary Digest.....-... 64 9,540 
House & Garden (cols.)... 63 8,923 Collier Z reer gre ye pasate 
Outing 38 «8 722 Town & Country....... 42 7,090 
eee meh tiad sans 3 ,72 ge es 
Forest & Stream (cols.).... 59 8,720 ane ade Naa tae ance 82 — 
Physical Culture.......... 37 = 8, 326 oe ald nck tat Aa vie - A 
House Beautiful (cols.).... 54 7,974 cee er “ _pte 
CARMAN ies. sn cie sins ejee 30 6,895 “ne se laa oe a a 3 nye 
Outdoor Life............. i: oo _ 
Garden Magazine......... 46 6,484 “on me mati Saran po 2, es 
Arts & Decoration (cols.).. 45 6,300 ee eras ha tec 0 2,1 4 
Duters Book........ 25 5.621 Youth’s Companion..... 10 2,012 
International Studio....... 39 = , 492 Associated Suaday Mags. 9 1,644 
7 Illustrated World........ 23 = 55,278 ——” one a yr ” oo 
Recreation (cols.)......... 35 64,984 m fated ~— ; MM ac’. : ne nl 
Golf Illustrated (cols.).... 82 4,569 ustrated Sunday Mag.. 5 = 1,045 
Rou’ Konia.) 27 3.869 Harper’s Weekly....... 6 950 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 21 3,360 
American Homes & Gardens August 15-21 
FRG? A Ae fobs 12 2,047 Saturday Evening Post.. 107 18,224 
sea ao Collier’s ......sssseeeee 71 13,500 
+ Formerly Technical World. Literary Digest.......+. 72 10,659 
—_ Town & Country....... 52 = 8,776 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN Life seeteseeee tte eeees 39 = 594 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES Scientific American..... 23 = 4,703 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own Leslie’s eee eeererececce 23 4,589 
advertising) Christian Herald........ 25 4,263 
Agate WEE Coipce wea ie baw.ce's 23 =. 2,895 
Columns. Lines Tedependent 2.600065 16 =. 2,292 
“Canadian Courier........ 86 15,835 CHOMGIES: WS idvessuusas 14 2,284 
Canadian Home Journal... 75 15,100 Outlook (pages)........ 9 2,122 
Sy ene me 105 14,812 Youth’s Companion..... 10 = 2,081 
Canadian Magazine (pages) 56 12,572 Associated Sunday Mags. 9 1,768 
Everywoman’s World...... 60 12,011 All-Story (pages)....... 5 1,204 
—_—— Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 5 1,055 


*4 August issues. Harper’s Weekly........ 3 516 
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Agate 
Columns Lines 
August 22-28 


Literary Digest......... 118 17,403 
Saturday Evening Post.. 95 16,098 
Outlook (pages).......- 48 10,920 
DE nacestssossccas 49 9,468 
eee eee 35 7,287 
IEEE SkukuieeeseGawsess 44 6,297 
Christian Herald........ $1 5,208 
Youth’s Companion..... 17 3,428 
Fegependent .......6.5 22 3,081 
SE. Sb avsewucweien nw 14 2,083 
see eee ee ee 12 2,019 
Scientific American..... 9 1,826 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 1,710 
Harper’s Weekly........ 9 1,699 
Associated Sunday Mags. 7: 1,264 
All-Story (pages)....... 4 1,064 
August 29-31 
Independent ........... 23 = 8,249 
Associated Sunday Mags. 6 1,120 


Illustrated Sunday Mag. 4 765 


Totals for August 


Saturday Evening Post...... 70,739 
eee eye 46,438 
RIED ais Sa RRGSSe OaRiee AES 41,288 
OO OPS TT eer er, 24,263 
Frown & Countty... 20.06.05. 23,472 
SEEO Istukaseawabusansekanios 21,081 
ee EET Eee eee 18,106 
PE! cckenvss cones secu 6 17,704 
Christian Herald............ 17,199 
Scientific American......... 14,869 
DE chao ace issese5seees 11,469 
ee reer 11,404 
Youth’s Companion......... 10,600 
*Associated Sunday Magazines 7,373 
*Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 5,700 
WGI sec ceuiesiaaecsicc 4,620 
Harper’s Weekly...........+ 8,873 





* 5 issues. 

13 issues per month. 
RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 





advertising) 

Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
1. Vogue (2 issues) (cols.) 540 85,630 
Bi OPPO, once suiseae ses 204 45,878 
8. Vanity Vair (cols.).... 54 32,706 
4. McClure’s (cols.) .... 180 30,704 
5. Harper’s Bazar (cols.) 165 27,774 

6. Ladies’ Home Journal 
CD -. as loaad ee aesss 117 23,453 
7. Popular Mechanics.... 103 23,184 
8. Review of Reviews.... 91 20,496 


PRINTERS’ 


INK 
Agat: 
Pages. Line 

9. Country Life in Amer- 

ie (e088) cS. see cees 121 20,29 
10. Metropolitan (cols.)... 116 19,7( 
11. Cosmopolitan ......... 87 19,55 
12. World’s Work ........ 86 19,39 
18. Good Housekeeping.... 79 17,70 
14. Woman’s Home Com- 

panion (cols.) ........ 84 16,89 
15. Pictorial Review (cols.) 83 16,630 
16. Harper’s Monthly .... 73 16,38 
17. Canadian Home Journal 

RD cnet eunes daa kaw 75 15,10 
18. MacLean’s (cols.) .... 105 14,812 
UD, TOURS ésesexcoucsnss 64 14,445 
20. World’s Advance .... 64 14,43 
21. Countryside Mag. (cols.) 82 13,902 
22. Delineator (cols.) .... 67 18,549 
23. American (cols.) ..... 90 13,021 
24. People’s Home Journal 

SF anne Rana Pages 62 12,593 
25. Canadian Magazine.... 56 12,572 


Gossard Company Has Trade 


Convention 

Last week the H. W. Gossard Com- 
pany, corset manufacturer, brought to 
gether in New York 200 retail corset 
women to study sales methods and 
various problems of modern merchandis- 
ing. Fifteen of the company’s instruct- 
ors were present to give the saleswomen 
instructions and teach them something 
regarding the manufacture of corsets. 


Another “Little Cigar” Brand 


The American Tobacco Company is 
using space in Baltimore newspapers 
advertising Derby little cigars. A letter 
from the mayor of the city, praising the 
brand, is being featured in the copy. 
The package ot ten smokes is sold for 
a nickel. 


Watrous-Estey Advertising Co. 
Opens Cincinnati Branch 
The Watrons-Estey Advertising Com- 

pany, of Chicago, has opened a branch 

office in Cincinnati, in charge of Brice 

L. Schurman. 


J. S. Oliver and R. O. McHugh have 
joined the company’s staff in Chicago. 


Carl M. Green Has Bour 
Coffee Account 


The advertising account of The Bour 
Company, of Toledo, tea and _ coffee 
manufacturer, has been secured by, the 
Carl M. Green Company, of Detroit. 


“American Farming” Appoints 


Representative 
J. Frank Gilmore has been appointed 
representative of American Farming, of 
Chicago, in Detroit, and Franklin L. 
Miller in Kansas City. 
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$600,000,000 


This tremendous sum is now being distributed to the 
farmers of the Pacific Coast Country for 1915 farm 
products. 


The grain growers are dividing $230,000,000; the apple 
growers will have some $12,000,000 to spend; the wool 
clip is figured at $12,000, 000; the hay fields of the 
West have produced $175, 000, 000; the raisin crop will 
go over the $6,000,000 mark, while fresh deciduous 
fruits have brought the farmers a round $10,000,000. 
Even the lowly “spud” is a source of some $40,000,000 
income, and oranges and lemons will easily bring 
$27,000,000 this year. 


The People of the Pacific Coast Can 
Buy Luxuries as Well as Necessities 


That they can and will buy more than the mere 
necessities is demonstrated most forcibly by the record 
of one automobile concern in San Francisco which 
in one week disposed of 3000 cars of one make, 
representing a value of over $2,000,000. 


The potential markets of the West will be better known 
after this year. The Expositions have been eye open- 
ers to Eastern manufacturers. 


Give your Pacific Coast representative a lift! Help 
increase his sales! Tell your story to both dealer and 
consumer through the one naticnal magazine which 
each month mirrors the life of the Great West. 


==SUNSET G MAGAZING Same 





the magazine of all of the people of all of the Far 
West, has gained the approbation and good will of the 
business men of the Coast. It is working constantly in 
the interests of the West. 


Send for our nearest representative. Ask him all the 
questions you want to ask concerning Sunset Magazine. 


If you are building up business in the Pacific Coast 
country you need Sunset and Sunset needs you. 


$200. per page 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


ics 6s Sans eee Witiiam A. Witson, 515 Candler Building 
RR eg ee a NAS Oe CHARLES Dorr, 6 Beacon Street 
CONGREO... <2. sscces ane Grauam C. Patrerson, 338 Marquette Building 


Member the Quoin Club and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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1915 1914 1913 
Cosmopolitan Ee eee re ree 19,551 26,962 29,447 
BOD. co Sie scascncnscavee 30,704 17,248 15,726 
Review of Reviews ..........+++ 20,496 20,517 19,824 
ee ero 14,448 12,656 19,432 
World’s Work ..... RPE etry 19,395 20,776 16,094 
Everybody’s ......... anes eee 11,460 15,699 19,085 
Harper’s Monthly ............. 16,380 15,939 14,814 
aoe. 19,707 17,018 15,084 
ee er oe cone Sees 11,368 14,784 
Scribner’s ...... REUSE Sitar 10,751 12,661 11,856 
PIE ns kin bis 900s oo svoe Beal 11,045 9,842 
COMPETY 2c cccccess OS OPT | 10,507 10,696 8,967 
Sea eee re oe 6,160 11,156 9,352 
American Boy ..... eT revere s 11,429 8,115 6,844 
Carrent Opmion .........6+.20 6,478 7,280 7,420 
OE SE rere rrr 6,146 6,272 5,824 
Atlantic Monthly .............+. 5,540 6,524 6 664 
Boy’s Magazine ..... EO PO 6,688 6,166 5, 856 
OS ESSE ere ey cr 3,990 5,096 6,125 
De ENE, 0 sored baw be <a cues 6,556 5,544 4,480 
ee AES ee eee 3,304 4,256 4,592 


1912 
33,214 
19,614 
21,740 
30,912 
17,024 
22,176 
11,760 

4,164 
15,867 
13,017 
10,591 
11,236 
13,326 

5,001 

8,412 

8,736 





254,903 252,994 252,112 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 





Le ee eee err 85,630 76,955 82,590 
Ladies’ Home Journal........... 23:453 25,377 24,824 
Good Housekeeping reer 17,703 23,968 25,088 
Woman’s Home Companion...... 16,899 20,182 19,421 
SE dain conseccneeees> .-. 18,549 16,484 17,613 
Pictorial MevieW «... 000. oss . 16,630 17,100 16,200 
are eee 10,417 13,937 15,800 
Woman’s Magazine ...........-. 10,456 14,000 15,517 
ee. aR rere 27,774 20,832 4,200 
BirCalls BEOSRTING ... 2.26 +0600 10,949 12,594 15,383 
Modern Priscilla ............... 10,066 11,970 13,314 
Windies’ WHER o..<.-2.00- 060508 11,078 12,250 10,800 
Mother’s Magazine ............ 9,657 10,737 13,033 
People’s Home Journal ......... 12,593 11,612 10,880 
ae ee 8,979 12,806 12,400 
ee | eee 8,949 8,913 10,754 


274,200 1 034,200 


65,192 
30,800 
20,730 
22,538 
18,264 
15,600 


11,743 
9°333 
6,500 

11,942 


PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
SEPTEMBER ADVERTISING 
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310,367 
104,454 
87,489 
































294,782 309,717 307,817 


CLASS M: “aa i 
ES is Te ee eee ee 45,8 4,240 52,416 
WRG WORE vos 50 ou soo 60 ooo eo s:0018 $2'706 26687 31,173 
Country Life in America........ 20,291 25,396 23,580 
Popular PS errr or 23,184 22,680 25,032 
World’s Advance............. . 14,433 15,356 16,618 
SEE? a cree ucrerrnccendconsews 8,722 11,546 14,616 
The Countryside Magazine....... 13,902 8,703 11,490 
NE Be OR, oo vcncsnccescsne 10,248 10,864 10,640 
Cee eee 8,923 9,984 11,060 
Howse Benatiftull.............0% 7,974 9,417 8,618 
ES ore rook bet 9,912 10,020 8,428 
Garden Magazine... ......-+..++ 6,484 5,600 8,544 
ee ee OS Se eee 8,326 7,245 7,827 
International Studio............ 5,492 | 5,865 6,230 
EE CL ace aa sabecss asceeee 5,054 4,700 








59,024 
15,021 
$29,428 
23,856 
10,150 
19,631 
13,000 
11,984 


4,900 





220,344 218,657 240,472 
WEEKLIES (August) 





t 2 issues. 





Saturday Evening Post.......... 70,739 81,816 65,742 
ON SOE PO eer er es 41,288 38,5 37,824 
ee GL... SOLO Eee 46,438 2 35,954 
BD Be MCOURNET 6 065 0 <.c'0 5s Sos cisas $23,472 477 30,850 
7 GS ere rier rere 17,704 18,928 21,280 
DEAR ARE rece - 21,081 *15,153 *16,858 
ee PP Tee TTT TEETER 24,263 *17,457 *12,473 
Scientific American............. 14,869 11,494 12,052 
ee | Beene 17,199  *11,928  *10,248 








277,053 263,326 243,281 





242,435 


79,900 
41,354 
31,263 
34,500 
26,430 
25,562 
14,549 
15,480 
*3°369 


277,407 








ee: HE, ce occas pease ei 1,047,082 








t 3 issues. 





* 4 issues. 





1,044,694 1,048,682 1,080,513 


286,471 1,198,787 





921,908 










201,558 
105,587 




























298,197 
158,982 
157,212 
113,299 
84,342 
78,654 
68,742 
53,895 
47,744 
1,061,067 


4,215,971 
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375 manufacturers are now using “Vogue” as a ; 
means of getting their trade distribution, because 
2,000 Buyers of the most prominent stores study 
“Vogue,” to see what to buy. | 


The double influence of “Vogue” advertising is responsible 
for the unusually large volume of “Vogue” advertising. f 
80,000 women of wealth and social position, and 2,000 buyers : 
may be reached through “Vogue” for $500.00 per page. 


Advertising Manager 


L : 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
See page opposite i 























The Little 


Class 


ENRY FORD says he is go- 

ing to promote peace, and 
when Sir Henry starts to promote 
anything, it behooves pedestrians 
to get up onto the sidewalk. 

The announcement, howsoever, 
brought forth from Mr. Charles 
Ferguson the suggestion that a 
single one of the Ford multitudi- 
nous millions be put into a war- 
chest for peace purposes. 

Whereupon is the editor of a 
great and good New York news- 
paper much wrought up, and he 
sez, sez he: 

“The idea that a man with sin- 
cerity, enthusiasm, self-devotion, 
and the judicious use of a million 
dollars can convince the country 
of the truth of a great, inspiring 
idea is somewhat new. Why the 
million? It used to be thought 
that sincerity, enthusiasm, devo- 
tion and a just cause could pre- 
vail, unfinanced. A community 
whose convictions can be turned, 
moulded or accelerated by well- 
financed arguments rather than by 
good arguments moving on their 
own merits, can hardly be said to 
practise self-government. 

“The power of the idea, not the 
power behind the idea, is what 
should count. If Mr. Ford’s idea 
needs money to fructify it, some- 
thing is wrong. Either the idea 
is erroneous or the public is in- 
capable of appreciating it.” 

* 


Isn’t it lovely to be an editor, 
and so be utterly removed from 
all consideration of sordid cash? 
Just to sit in the cupola and gene- 
rate ideas that shall progress by 
their own power! 

But hold on a minute—how are 
those ideas going to reach the peo- 
ple whose redemption they may 
be? 

Between the idea and the peo- 
ple there intervene typesetters and 
pressmen; ink and white paper: 
rent, light, heat, taxes. and gen- 
eral overhead—and if the business 
office didn’t send up the editor’s 
pay envelope pretty promptly the 
flow of ideas would change to a 
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Schoolmaster’s 
room 


flux of profanity—or somethit 
just as good. 
a o 

The money to pay for these in 
pertinent items reaches the bus 
ness office from men of sincerit 
and enthusiasm, who, through tl 
paper’s advertising columns, sec 
to “convince the country of th 
truth of great, inspiring ideas 
such as the superiority of Whit 
Trucks, Rameses Cigarettes, Pia 
nolas, and Ziegfeld’s Follies. 

Somebody’ s money is always b¢ 
hind every successful idea, Th: 
idea doesn't supply its own motive 


ower. 

Isabella hocked the crown jew- 
els to make Columbus’s idea ef- 
fective, and, while I cannot speak 
from recent personal observation, 
I believe the custom of charging 
pew rent and taking up collections 
in churches still proceeds with 
orthodox regularity. 

Nope—without cash you cannot 
convince the country of the truth 
about anything—peace or war, 
soap, or salvation. 

An idea will travel on its own 
power, without cash to push it. 
about as far as a Ford car will 
run without gasoline. 

* x 

Once on a time a man named 
Goodyear had the idea of vulca- 
nizing rubber. He had and could 
get no money, and his life was one 
of penury, ending in starvation. 
After he died, somebody put cash 
back of his idea, with the result 
that the vulcanized rubber indus- 
try is to-day either third or fourth 
in commercial importance. 

An idea is worthless unless 
people know about it, and mouth- 
to-ear transmission is long, while 
“tempus figits.” 

The thought perhaps may be 
that if the great and good idea be 
given to the editors, they will ex- 
ploit it without money and with- 
out price, and it is true that an 
expert press agent can get by 
with a good deal of that sort of 
thing before the business office 
gets on to it. Even at that, some 
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une must pay the press agent, and 
vood ones come high, 
ee: 


Isn’t it better to admit, right 
t the start, that it costs money 
) get any idea before the coun- 
-y at large? Isn’t it better and 
iore self-respecting to buy good 


the idea scintillate and radiate 
therein? 

One advantage of this is in pre- 
cision of statement—you state 
your idea in your own way, the 
same way all the time. It is not 
vitiated, or mutilated, by percola- 
tion through differing editorial 
brains and various brands of edi- 





lean advertising space and let 














MAKING GOOD IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE NATIONAL BRITISH PAPERS 


The comprehensive Hulton group embraces: PIC- 
TURE PAPERS, WEEKLY PAPERS, SUNDAY 
PAPERS, MORNING PAPERS, EVENING PAP- 
— combined circulation totals SIX MIL- 


They cover Great Britain from end to end and the 
sphere of their influence includes every class in the 
community. 


All rates are flat, go as you please, but go as you will 
the Hulton group will sell the goods. Specimen copies 
and rates are yours for the asking from 


HULTON’S, Ltd., ‘‘Daily Sketch’’ Bldgs., London, E. C. 


FIRST! FIRST! FIRST! 
THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


in its territory is: 











First—As a newspaper—Daily and Sunday. 


First—lIn net paid circulation. (See audits by 
the A. B. C., June, 1915). 


First—lIn the purchasing power of its readers. 


Rate, in Effect January Ist, 1916, 
6c per Agate Line—12} ems, 8 cols. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
ALBANY TROY SCHENECTADY 


AND THE CAPITOL DISTRICT 











HERE is a really high grade 
Virginia cigarette. It is the 


FAIRFAX| 


Mild As A May Breeze ' 
and is sold only by mail in boxes 
of 100 at $2.00 the box. I am sure 
you will like them. Try one box. 


JOHN FAIRFAX 
162 - - - East Orange, J. 











Box 















CARTOONS 
BOOK PLATES 





“America’s leading advertising author- 
ity—PRINTERS’ INK.” 


WALDES & COMPANY. 
Kohinoor Hooks. 





Sales-Producing Catalogs 
In Spanish 


My specialty is to study your 
proposition and prepare a Span- 
ish catalog, booklet or folder, 
technically and idiomatically cor- 
rect, that will “strike home” with 
your Latin-American prospects. 

In addition to preparing catalogs and 
handling commercial correspondence, I 
specialize in conversion of tables and 
calculations to the metric system. I 
also prepare follow-up circular letters. 

Some of my clients are: 

Trussed Concrete Steel Company 

General Fireproofing Company 

W. & urley 

I was born and educated in Spain; 
have resided in the United States for 
ten years; speak several languages, 
including French. I am also a mechan- 
ical engineer. 

I shall be interested to hear from 
large American manufacturers who can 
use part or all of my time. 


“F. T.S.’’ Box 311 


care Printers’ Ink 
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torial English. You know th: 
your message to Kennebunk 
the same as to Keokuk. 

Advertisers of experience spe: 
much time and money in getti: 
their ideas expressed, in the: 
copy, in the very most clearly co 
vincing manner possible. T 
thought is the same wherever yc : 
meet it. 

If your brain child travels | 
word of mouth, or by news c 
umn, the chances are you will n 
recognize your offspring if y: 
come suddenly upon it afte: 
awhile. It is pretty sure to accu- 
mulate adenoids, pip, or paranoia, 
and it may even cuss and che. 
tobacco. 

Better to preserve it in all its 
pristine glory in an electrotype, 
or a matrix, and send it along 
with a regular order to insert next 
to pure reading—or impure read- 
ing, which is usually more inter- 
esting. 

Maybe some ideas will “fruc- 
tify” all by themselves, but most 
of them have to be pushed. With- 
out the power of cash behind 
them, their growth must be dead- 
ly slow. 

Some vehicle must be used to 
carry them to the public, and even 
a common carrier is entitled to 
adequate payment for its services 
—the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


< eae uv 


t 


* * 


The Hotel Sherman and the 
Fort Dearborn Hotel, of Chicago, 
are downtown “Rotary Club 
Hotels.” They announce that fact 
on a neat introduction-card on 
which appears the familiar seal 
of-the International Rotary Clubs. 
These introduction-cards are being 
received by members of Rotary 
Clubs throughout the country, and 
this simple little advertisement is 
likely to earn preference for Ho- 
tels Sherman and Fort Dearborn 
unless a Rotarian visiting Chicago 
has a good reason for making his 
headquarters elsewhere. 

* * * 

Here is a suggestion that the 
Schoolmaster is going to make to 
those who feel that they can pre- 
pare text-books: there is likely to 
be a fair sale some of these days 
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for first-class treatises on “How to 
Display an Advertisement” and 
“How to Illustrate an Advertise- 
ment.” Both subjects are large 
enes, and with proper examples 
ach would fill a medium-sized 
olume. Most of the books deal- 
g with display have confined the 
iscussion too much to mere type 
aid not enough to layout, design, 
c, or have gone into the sub- 


vertisements for an_ excellent 


text-book, 
* * * 

How would you like to have 
been the solicitor if, after the full 
story of “our wonderful special 
number” had been told as enthusi- 
astically as possible, the adver- 
tiser’s representative remarked 
dryly: “Let me know after it is 
all over. If I were going to use 


cts of letterheads, book pages, 


the medium at all, I would greatly 
c., whereas there is enough room 


prefer a regular issue. I don’t 
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“ ; the big subject of Display Ad- want our advertisements to get 
ti Tr 
cu . 
sea Mr. Manufacturer: 
| would you spend $1500 to state the merits of your product to 
= EIGHTY MILLION PEOPLE? 
oa May we show you how you can do this in a most effective manner? Our 
ext plan will fit in with your present advertising arrangements and 
a. YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED AT THE RESULTS 
ter- Our plan is unique and original and has no competition. Write or phone 
for appointment and our representative will show you how you may gain 
ee nation-wide publicity at a very low cost. 
10st PEERLESS ADVERTISING SERVICE 
ith- 100 Fifth Avenue Telephone 4594 Chelsea New York 
- war ars 
| to P ; 
ven 
“eo A job with a future...and a present 
a I will be in New York September 8th ready 
to talk business with any advertising solicitor who 
ii believes he can sell space for an independent mag- 
120, azine of industrial progress which has been pub- 
“aa lished continually since 188] to a monthly circula- 
on tion of over 25,000. 
- Prospective advertisers are gathered from 
ring America’s most substantial manufacturing establish- 
ye ments; consequently we must have a man who can 
. is meet the head of these institutions with a substan- 
Ho- tial business argument. 
wae For the right man we will pay well, but a proven 
; his record for results is necessary. 
For appointments address 
= “*R. C.”’ Box 310, care of Printers’ Ink 
pre- Give name, address and phone number. 
ic | 
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Premium Specialties 


A brand new one. The Ideal Poultry 
Keepers Guide in colors, 28 x 36 in- 
ches. Gross lots 22'2 cents. Sample 
sent postpaid thirty-five cents. 

S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 
Heyworth Building Chicago 














Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


ACirealation 133,992 


Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 

















Circulation With Des 
“No Fakes for Man or ent as Past” 


Raleigh, N. C., 


Birmingh Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. ‘ D ioe Ten 


allas, Tex. 

















RULER: MAKERS EXCLUSIVE. 
=SENECA=FALLS:N2Y2U =! 





There is absolutely NO CLASS of 
trade or preteoton, that SOME kind 
of an ADVERTISING RULER will 
not REACH and STAY WITH. We 
make them all--Let us show you. 


Write to Dept. 3 
















Eutopia Mixture 
SOLD BY MAIL ONLY 


You cannot get its equal in richness, flavor, arom: 
and quality for any price at retail. An aromatic 






blend of the choicest North Carolina, sama 

Kentucky, Turkish, Perique, Latakia and Havana 

tubaccos, Aged—not flavored. 

Send for 11. at our risk. Smoke ten pipefuls and if yeu 

like it send us the price, $1.50, within ten days — or 

retern at our expense. Uniess you send the money with 

order, please give bank er commercial reference. 

Three blends — medium, mi'd and ex‘ra mild. Send 4¢c 

for ¥¢ Ib. trial order without p pe; ifnot satisfactory money 

will be returned. Order today. Booklet on request. 
C4MERON TOBACCO CO. 

Semmes and Minth Sts. Dept. E. Richmond, Va. 


French Briar Pipe FREE 


with first order 
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mixed up in the mass of junk and 
punk that is usually rounded ip 
for all special issues. I belicve 
such material discourages atte:- 
tion to the advertising section 
rather than encourages it.” 

There are exceptions to all 
rules, of course, which means tl it 
there are occasions when the pu)- 
lisher is warranted in putting cut 
something special, but the plain 
truth is that in most cases tie 
unusual value of the special issue 
is merely a state of mind—tie 
publisher’s. 


Mercantile Building’s Co-oper- 
ative Activities 


The Republic Building in Chicago j 
unique in that the first twelve floors < 
devoted to retail shops and the otlicr 
seven to wholesale stores, offices of man. 
ufacturers’ representatives, and genc:al 

il 
H 
s 


On 






business offices. These “upstairs ret 
shops,”’ as they are known, include s1 
lines of merchandise as shoes, men’s 
ready-to-wear clothing, haberdashery, 
corsets, lingerie, linens, jewelry, furs, 
millinery, art and fancy goods and mu- 
sical instruments. Shoe windows face 
the corridors on each of the eleven re 
tail floors. The management employs a 
window dresser and advertising special- 
ists, whose services are at the command 
of the tenants without cost. 

A number of clubs, formed from 
among the building’s tenants, meet at 
weekly luncheons in one of the restau- 
rants of the building, and have pro- 
moted a co-operative or reciprocal spirit 
among those engaged in competitive 
lines. There is the Art and Advertis- 
ing Club, Merchant Tailors’ Club, Man- 
ufacturers’ Representatives Club, etc.— 
each affiliated with the parent organiza- 
tion known as the Republic Merchants’ 
Association. 

Recently the publication of a house- 
organ was begun. which is known as the 
“Republic Item.’’ Advertising is so 
licited from tenants, who pay for the ac: 
tual cost of space. The news columns 
are devoted to items of interest regard- 
ing the building’s merchants and their 
business, and frontispiece, decorative 
heads, etc., are the product of various 
artists located in the Republic. 

As an indication of the service ren- 
dered the building’s tenants, a special 
messenger is dispatched to the Lake 
Shore station each day with late mail 
for the Twentieth Century and Broad 
way Limited trains for New York. In 
July 262 pieces of mail were sent in 
this manner. 


We Have AIl Suffered 


This twinkle from the Kansas City 
Star gleams on the eye with the clear 
light of truth: 

Some men are born bores, some ac- 
quire turgidity by constant practice. and 
others tell Ford  stories——Collier's 
Weekly. 
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Classified Advertisements 








| for each insertion. 
| than two dollars, 
| Monday preceding date of issue. 





{ Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Inx” 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


cost forty cents a line 


Forms close 10 a. m. 














ADVERTISING WRITER 


MAILING LISTS 





Agencies use me as an extension arm 
to their service departments. I spe- 
ci:lize in authoritative, epigrammatic and 
tcchnical copy, and in advertising re- 
scarch. a me on a problem. Box 
ti ‘ 








ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
LISTS of Women Who Buy by Mail. 
25c per 100, $2 per $1,000. Guaranteed 
Lists Company, 1164 Pacific Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 














310, c/o P 
ARTISTS POSITIONS WANTED 
Use BRADLEY CUTS Young man (24) with brains and “pep” 
Z wants chance to break into advertising. 

z brightes text of your adver S. graduate. College 2 years. 

ising and House Organs. Send Bound to make good! Salar ager? 
25 cente (cr ap A. C. Hoffman, 403 E. 5th St., Winona, 
750 designs, and trade tickle, Minn. 





Will Bradley's Art Service 
131 East 23rd Se. New York 
" _‘ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—An established Mail Order 
Business with 15,000 cash customers and 
a list of 25,000 live prospects. Large 
possibilities for a live man with some 
capital. Box 615, c/o Printers’ Ink. 

















FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—At an exceptional barzain, 
slightly used high-speed thirty-two page 
cylinder Duplex printing press, in per- 
fect condition. Guano having consoli- 
dated and using larger ——. ba for 
“end and particulars. A. McNeil, Jr., 
ost Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HELP WANTED 


Ww ANTED—High- class advertising ng _solic- 
itor. Best references essential. Steady 
employment. Big prospects. Must 
make good appearance. Box 608, care 
of Printers’ Tak. 

















Publisher’s Representative wanted by 

ational German Weekly (printed in 
English). In Chicago to cover Middle 
West; in Boston for New England 
States. Preference given to man han- 
dling several other national publications. 
Box 612, c/o 


HELP “WANTED—FEMALE 


WANTED— Secretary for executive of 
large agency. Must have enthusiasm, 
education, initiative, be capable to take 
charge, accustomed to responsibility, 
answering correspondence sad thorough 
in 1 handling detail. Write stating age, 

tionality, all particulars to P. O. Box 
206, Madison Square, New York 











pevertcing solicitor for daily paper. 
a years’ experience at_ soliciting. 
Co lege graduate. Close student of ad- 


vertising; good copy writer. Now em- 
ployed. Prefer position in Central 
States. Age 33. ox 611, c/o P. I 





AN ACCOUNTANT 
With broad experience in the publishing 
field desires permanent connection with 
"cage: te or agency where there will 
e a chance to grow. College graduate 
under 30, married. Box 613, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





You’ve something to sell women! Let 
me write your advertising stories, plan 
your booklets, edit your house-organ. 
Two years’ agency experience—three 
years advertising manager of a big de- 
partment store, always specializing in 
ads feminine! Let’s talk things over 
soon! Box 621, c/o P. I. 


I WANT A JOB | 


Am 23 years old, an I. C. S. graduate 
and want to prove my ability in the 
practical field. Opening more important 
than salary. Can write good copy and 
am proficient in catalog, booklet and 
folder work. Realize that there is still 
a lot to learn. Good habits. Box 614, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Do You Need This Man? 


Writes stimulating sales letters, ad- 
vertisements that pull orders and follow- 
ups that ‘ ‘clinch” business. 

Eight years’ varied mercantile train- 
ing; college education. 

Good copy man; understands mer- 
chandising and human appetsi plenty 
of initiative and creative a 

Box 617, care of Printers’ Tak, 
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Wanted: The opportunity to begin an 
advertising career in a live agency or 
manufacturer’s adv. department east of 
Chicago. Age 23. Spent a year in col- 
lege and now ending third with fr omi- 
nent Wall St. banking house. bility 
revealed by adv. course determined that 
advertising shall be my vocation. Inter- 
view desired. Box 620, care of P. I. 





An experienced correspondent, publicity 
manager and mail-order man desires new 
connection—capable taking full charge 
sales, correspondence, writing and plan- 
ning of commercial or proprietory propo- 
sition—follow-up systems, form letters, 
cost and result accounting given special 
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PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Monthly farm paper, 100,000 circulatic 





located Middle West. Price $25,0( 
Good opportunity. Harris-Dibble Co 
pany, 171 Madison” Ave., , New York. 





SALES LETTERS 


SALES LETTERS THAT HA\ 
MADE FORTUNES 
A folio containing 40 of the best ord 
producing sales letters that ever coax 
a pen point to an order blank. Also 2 
attention-getting opening paragrap! 
Achievements of America’s master letter 
writers. Have sold thousands of dollars. 
Appropriable to any product. _Comple 
folio $2. More information if desire 














study. Refers to present employer. Box : 

609, care of Printers’ Ink. S.H. Richey, Union Bldg., Anderson, In 
STANDARD BOOKLETS 

Position Wanted—15 years’ experience deton and facility to ability to write and 


as manager of circulation, contest pro- 
motion, etc., on leading papers of the 
United’ States and Canada. A thorough 
advertising man. 

I have a clean record and references 
from well-known publishers. Age 39, 
married. A ‘ec ¥ man personally 
and for results. Jill call on any pub- 
lishers interested. 

~~. FRANK S. ADAMS, Green- 
wood, 





Advertising Not A Side Issue 


Trained executive, now producing ef- 
fective home and export copy and book- 
lets, wants opportunity where advertis- 
ing is a live issue. Writes crisp, live, 
human-interest house-organ copy. Has 
advertising instinct, intuition, initiative, 
imagination and ideas. Corporation ac- 
countant, statistician, and digger into 
conditions. Broad training in big busi- 
ness. Samples of work furnished. 


Address Box 622, care Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ROME S S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 
REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, | 
New York’ City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable Bureau. 


Write for circular and terms. 








= small and 
large editions al lets, standard- 
ized 3'%4x6, in 8, 4 and 32 pages, with 
covers. Twelve standard styles. Our 
original methods cut cost and save you 
money; our “copy” sells your goods. 

We will design and print 1,000 Style 
No. 1 for $17.75; 5,000 for $42.75. 
Samples if requested on_ your letter- 
head. THE DANDO CO., 26-382 So 

3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


New Haven, Conn., Register. Leading want- 
ad. med. of State. le a word. Av. '14, 19,414. 

The Portland, Me., Even’g Express and Sun. 
Telegraph carry more want ads than all other 
Portland papers combined. 1c a wd., 7 times 4c. 

The Baltimore, Md., News carries more ad- 
vertising than any other Baltimore daily. It 
is the recognized Adv. Med. of Baltimore. 

The Minneapolis, Minn., 
Tribune, Daily and Sun., is the 
leading want ad medium of the 











re great N. W. carrying more 
Fo a paid want ads than any other 

FE daily newspaper in the Twin 
Cities. Printed in ’14, 116,791 

more individual Want Ads. 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: l%c. a 


word, cash with order; or 12 cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the a and evening edi- 
tions for = one charg 

The Buffalo, N. Y., nEven's News is the best 
classified adv. medium i n N. Y. State outside 

Y. City. ‘Write for Classified Rates, sworn 
cir. statement and rate card. 

Chester, Pa.—The Times and Republican 
cover afternoon and morning field, in a com- 
munity of 120,000 population. 








Savannah News.......... 30-31 
Scribner’s Magazine...... 34-35 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co. 43 
SSRDY TSPOTIES. . 0500002008 100 
Southern Agriculturist..... 80 
Southern Newspaper Pub- 
ee err 30-31 
Southern Ruralist......... 96 
Spartanburg Herald....... 30-31 
Sperry Magazine.......... 22 
Standard Farm Papers.... 2 
Strathmore Paper Co....... 115 
Street Railways Adv. Co. .70-71 
Sunset Magazine.......... 127 
BOG sunb45S55a0s Sues 47-48 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
(Continued from page 189) 





Tanya, TUNES. «voces cs 30 e 82 
Tampa Tribune... ..0ss0es 0-31 
Texarkana Four States Press 30. 31 
To-day’s Magazine......... 39 
POU soicsans sen awe 


Vanity 
Vogue 
Wallaces’ Farmer...... oe 
Want-Ad Mediums......... 
Warren, S. D. & Sk aia aa 
Waycross, Ga., ae a 

Westcott-Jewell 134 
Willsden, S. Blake 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


Birmingham, Ala., Ledger, dy. Av. for 1914, 
30,849. Best and cleanest advertising medium 
in Alabama. 


New Haven, Conn., Evening Dette, dy. av. 
for ‘14 (sworn) 19,414 dy., 2c.; Sun., 17,158, 5c. 


Jollet, J1., Herald, evening and Sunday 
morning. Av. year ending Dec. 31, ’14, 9,775. 


Peoria, IIl., Evening Star. Circulation for 
1914, Daily, 21,759; Sunday, 11,469. 


Burlington, la., Hawk-Eye. Av. 1914, daily, 
9,999; Sunday, 11,108. ‘‘All paid in advance.’’ 


Des Moines, la., Register and Leader-Trib- 
une, daily average 1914, 69,501; Sunday, 47,- 
783. Iowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send 
for town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


New Orleans, La., Item, net daily average 
for 1914, 56,960. 


Augusta, Me., Kennebec Journal, dy. av. 
19:4, 11,763. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Me., Commercial. Average for 1914, 
daly 11,753. 


Portland, Me., Evening Express. Net av. 
for 1914, dy. 20,944. Sun. Telegram, 14,130. 


Baltimore, Md., News, dy. News Publish- 
ing Company. Average 1914. Sunday 61,947; 
daily, 80,176. For Aug., 1915, 

74,577 daily; 66,488 Sunday. 

The absolute correctness of the 

GUAR latest circulation rating accord- 
AN ed the News is guaranteed by 
TEED the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 

hundred dollars to the first per- 

son who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


Salem, Mass., Evening News. Actual daily 
average for 1914, 20,021. 


Sete, Mass., Gazette, eve. Av. Jan. to 
"14, 24,626. The ‘‘Home’”’ paper. Largest 
ri ing circulation. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Farm, Stock & Home, 
one monthly. Average first 3 months 1915, 
Circulation is practically con- 
fined to the farmers of Minfe- 
ed % Dakotas, fn. 
est’n Wisconsin and North’n 
GUAR ' Iowa. The most prosperous sec- 
ter tion of the United States. Rate 
50 cents a line lange on 115,000 
circulation. Use to reach 

this section most profitably, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Es- 
avs) tablished 1867. Oldest Minne- 
apolis daily. Average net paid 
TEED circulation for 1914, daily Tri- 
bune, 109,957; Sunday Tribune 

155,144. 


St. Louls, Mo., National Farmer and Stock 
Grower. Actual average for 1914, 128,373. 


Camden, N. J., Dally Courler. Daily aver- 
age circulation for 1914, 11,014. y 


Buffa lo, N. pkg Courier, morn. Av. 1914, Sun- 
day, 99,241; dy. 67,100; Enquirer, ev., 47,556. 


Schenectady, N. Y., Gazette, daily. A. N. 
Liecty. Actuai average for 1914, 23,017. 


Cleveland, O., Plain Dealer, Est. 1841. Ac- 
tual av. for 1914, dy. 124,913; Sun., 155,342. 
For August, 1915, 133,228 daily; Sun., 163,587. 


Chester, Pa.—Times, dy. av. 14, 9,161; Morn- 
Ing Republican, dy. av. Apl.-Sept., °14, 4,326. 


Erie, Pa., Times, dy. Aver. circula- 
tion, *14, 23,270; 27,731 av., August, 
"15. A larger guaranteed paid cir- 
culation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E, Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


West Chester, Pa., Local Nows, 
dy., W. H. itvugsun. Aver. for 
1914, 12,505. in its 43rd year. 
GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co. 

and vicinity for its fleld. De- 

YE to voted to home news, hence is a 
bome paper. Chester Vo. second 

in State in agricultural wealtn. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Times-Leader, eve. exc. 
Sun. A.B.C. audit to March 31, 1915, 19,130. 


York, Pa. Dispatch and Daily. Average for 
1914, 20,322. Covers its territory. 


Providence, R. 1., Dally Jounal. 
Ay. net paid for 1914, 20,653. (©@) 
Sun., 33,018. (OO) The Saiee Bul- 
letin, 48,772 ave. net paid for ‘14. 


Seattle, Wash., The Seattle 
Times (O@) is the metropolitan 
A aly of Seattle and the Pacific 
lotelam N. W. It is a gold mark paper 
YEEO of the first degree. Quality and 
EE quantity circulation means great 
productive value to the ady. Av 
daily circulation, 1914, 71,858; 

Sunday, 90,368. 


Tacoma, Wash., Ledger. Average year 
1914. Daily 22,286, Sunday 29,107. 


Tacoma, Wash., News. Average for year 
1914, 22,576. 


gor Wis., Gazette. Daily average, 
1914, 7,129. April, 1915, average, 7,579. 


GOLD MARK PAPERS 





Bakers’ Helper (©@) Chicago. Only ‘‘Gold 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known, 


Worcester, Mass., L’Opinion Publique. (OO) 
Only French daily among 75,000 French pop. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle (O©) is THE adver- 
tisiug medium of Brooklyn. 


New York Dry Goods Economist (@@) the 
recognized authority of the Dry Goods and 
Department Store trade. 


New York Herald (©@) Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York Herald first. 


N. Y. Scientific American (O©) has the 
largest cir. of any tech. paper in the world. 


THE PITTSBURG 
(eo) DISPATCH «© 


The newspaper that judicious advertis- 
ers always select first to cover the rich, 
productive Pittsburg field. Best two-cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
deliyered cir. in Greater Pittsburg. 














Providence, R. I., Journal (O@) only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. ‘The BR. I. Bible.” 


The Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
(@©©) is the only paper in the state of Ten- 
nessee to have received the Gold Mark Award. 
The Commercial Appeal passes both quality 
and quantity tests. Daily, over 64,000; Sun- 
day, over 98,000; weekly, over 96,000. 


The Seattle, Wash., Times (©©) leads all 
other Seattle and Pacific Northwest papers j~ 
influence, circulation, prestige. 


The Milwaukee, Wis., Ev’ng Wisconsin (€0) 
the only Gold Mark daily in Wis. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when 
advertising appropriations are being made. 
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We Don't Do 
The Impossible 


but we do help manu- 
facturers of good prod- 
ucts to greatly increase 
their sales and cut 
their selling cost. 


We show them how to 
reach the great consuming 
masses in this territory— 
the responsive, buying 
masses—both through 
salesmen and through 
advertising, at minimum 
expense. 


We provide not only an 
enormous circulation, but 
a fertile circulation. We 
provide readers by the hun- 
dreds of thousands who are 
looking for new things and 
better things, through The 
Chicago Tribune’s adver- 
tising columns. 


We provide readers who 
are already educated to the 
benefits to be derived from 
advertising — readers who 
have faith in products 


advertised, because they 
never find questionable ad- 
vertising on The Tribune’s 
pages. 


We not only provide all 
this but we also furnish a 
merchandising co -~opera- 
tion such as probably no 
manufacturer has ever 
found elsewhere. 


We give him the benefit 
of special investigations 


conducted in his behalf. 


We give him the benefit 
of the experience gained by 
the members of our Mer- 
chandising Service Staff— 
experience gained through 
working out the selling 
problems of a wide variety 
of products in many varied 
lines. 


Through all these things 
we boost the sales and cut 
the selling cost. 


We'll be glad at any time 
to confer with you. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


Circulation over 


{ 500,000 Sunday 
i 300,000 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office : 


251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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